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PEACE OR PROPAGANDA? 


. HESE new fellows in the Kremlin,’ said General 
Gruenther as he left President Eisenhower last 
Saturday, ‘are much more clever than Mr. Stalin in 
the propaganda field.” Two days before, Mr. 

Vyshinsky had made his new disarmament proposals to the 

UN General Assembly; three days after, Mr. Molotov arrived 

in East Berlin to add jollity to the fifth anniversary celebra- 

tions of the East German People’s Republic. Both events were 
undoubtedly connected with propaganda, and both of them 
have a connection with the continuing efforts of the Western 

Powers to change the status of Western Germany. 

General Gruenther is right, and Sir Winston Churchill was 
wrong, in his estimate of the new regime in Soviet Russia. 
In the last year, the Russians have distributed more solid 
doubts about the peacefulness of America’s intentions, while 
achieving more solid gains for Communism in Asia, and possibly 
even in Europe, than Stalin managed to do in the whole of 
the period between the time the West first awoke to the ambi- 
tions of Soviet imperialism and his death in 1953. For this 
reason alone it would be wise to approach the new Russian 
move on disarmament with extreme caution. And a study of 
the detailed proposals suggests caution again. Mr. Vyshinsky 
has made one real concession towards the position of Britain 
and France as put forward at the abortive meeting of the UN 
Disarmament Commission last June. That is, he has accepted 
the principle that disarmament must be phased, that confidence 
has to be created through the gradual reduction of conventional 
armaments before the great act of trust which is involved in 
the banning of atomic weapons can be taken by either side. 
But on the three other main points that were an integral part 
of the Anglo-French proposals, the latest Russian position is 
still obscure. These points were: first, that the reduction of 
conventional armaments, with which any programme would 
begin, must be subject to control and inspection on the spot 
and that the machinery of control and inspection should thus 
be working before there was any question of reducing atomic 
armaments. Second, that this machinery should not, at any 


point, be subject to the veto of any of the Great Powers. 


Third, that reductions should not be based on a percentage 
cut from existing levels (which would permit the Communists 
to retain their present preponderance) but on a proper balance 
in the forces of both sides. 

Until the true intention of Mtr. Vyshinsky’s proposals on 
each of these three points has been clarified in the long debate 
on which the General Assembly has now embarked, the world 
will not know whether the prospects of peace have been seri- 
ously altered or merely confused by the latest Russian initiative, 
It is possible that at some point in the preparation of that 
initiative, something more serious than propaganda has been 
at work in the mind of the Kremlin. Perhaps the Commissars, 
too, are beginning, in their convoluted way, to recognise the 
ultimate idiocy towards which the atomic arms race is leading 
us—a position in which war must mean the total destruction 
of anything that anybody could wish to fight for. This, at 
least, must be the hope, and the hope will remain whatever 
the immediate intentions revealed by the current debate. 


Over to France 

The London Conference came to an agreement on how 
German sovereignty should be restored and a German army 
re-formed along lines that were largely predicted in the Spectator 
last week. As this week’s Spectator goes to press, the French 
Assembly is beginning a foreign policy debate which may give 
some indication of how easily the Final Act will be ratified. 
The final outcome is by no means certain and the Prime 
Minister’s difficulties are real enough. Those who supported 
the EDC in the belief that it provided for a true surrender of 
sovereignty, a true check on German initiative and a true 
promise of a United Europe will not all of them be impressed 
by the present substitute or will easily forgive the destruction 
of their ideals. Those who did not support EDC because they 
were opposed to German rearmament in a form that required 
the surrender of French sovereignty will not automatically vote 
for it in a form that does not. But M. Mendés-France hag 
taken back to Paris one thing that the Assembly has never had 
before, one thing that has served as a universal excuse for ite 
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timorousness: a major British military commitment to the 
continent. In fact, it must now be said that if France fails 
now, France alone will be responsible; and if France fails now, 
the Western Alliance will have to go on with Germany and 
without France. There is no disguising the widespread fear, 
not only in America but in the countries of Western Europe, 
that France may fail--not, perhaps, to ratify the agreement 
but to take her place in the strengthened alliance. This is a 
fear that has, rightly or wrongly, thrived on the ambiguous 


attitudes of the French Prime Minister in Brussels and in 
London 
The Proper Place for Diplomacy 

The problem of Trieste was a number of contemporary 


problems in microcosm. So, potentially, was the method of the 
solution. And in a small way it is comforting to discover that 
modern diplomacy has not altogether renounced the many 
real virtues of that discredited profession. The big problem 

the problem of the basic antagonism of the Russian world 
and the Western world —is certainly not susceptible to mere 
diplomacy. Indeed the attempt to resolve a basic hostility 
by diplomatic methods that were designed to resolve local 
hostilities was perhaps one of the more disastrous facets of 
the British attitude towards Hitler. But having now become 
accustomed at great cost to the idea that big problems are 
not susceptible to mere diplomacy, we have tended to be 
hypnotised into forgetting that many not quite such big 
problems ~Abadan, for instance, or Suez, possibly Kashmir, 
possibly even some aspects of the Israeli-Arab crisis—could 
be greatly eased by the old-fashioned process of discovering, 
by silent, slogging diplomacy, the highest common denominator 
in the interests of two countries whose ultimate interest is to 
get along with one another. A year ago Mr. Eden was referring 
an the House of Commons to the British and Amer.can decision 
to ‘lance this abscess which was poisoning relations between 
Italy andYugoslavia ’ by withdrawing their troops from Zone 
A of the free territory of Trieste. This decision was itself 
taken because ‘ national feeling in both countries [Italy and 
Yugoslavia] proved too powerful to permit of a mutually 
acceptable solution.” Last Tuesday, however, Signor Scelba 
was able to hail ‘a great day for Italy,’ without perceptibly 
disturbing the breast of a single Yugoslav patriot, as a result 
of twelve months during which Anglo-American diplomacy 
has chipped away at the irreconcilable national feelings of 
Rome and Belgrade. 


Trouble in the Docks Again 


Three years of industrial peace in the docks have come to 
an end. The dockers’ dispute over the unloading and sorting 
of meat is not on its own insoluble, nor their embargo on 
overtime, nor any of the dozen other grievances which have 
accumulated. Together they combine to deepen the general 
mood of intransigence. On the men’s side the quarrel between 
the National Amalgamated Stevedores and Dockers and the 
Transport and General Workers’ Union effectively prevents 
them from acting together, while the employers’ refusal to 
negotiate until the strike is called off and the overtime ban 
removed presents a blank wall to the demand for the beginning 
of general discussions before a return to work. The causes 
of this dispute are complex, but the pattern of its development 
is simple and unpleasantly familiar 


Cambridge Enterprise 


Modern women wear their emancipation lightly and, for the 
most part, prefer to forget the single mindedness with which it 
was alone achieved. Miss Beale and Miss Buss have become 
legendary comics and the vast debt which is owed to them 
by the modern higher-educated mother (and, for that matter, 
husband) has been almost completely obscured by the security 
in which women can now read Homer without being accused 
of being blue-stockings or can study at the Cordon Bleu 
without letting down the Cause. The formation of a third 
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foundation for women at Cambridge is a proper reminder 
that none of this would have been possible without the devotion 
and toughness of a very few, very great, women. New Hall 
is the direct result of the enthusiasm of Dame Myra Curtis— 
until this year Principal of Newnham—who, with the support 
of Girton and several men’s colleges at Cambridge, most 
notably King’s, inspired an appeal for funds in the spring of 
last year. Some £30,000 has already been raised in cash, apart 
from donations in other forms which will yield something over 
£4,000 a year for the next three years. On this, with a 
temporary home called The Hermitage and a first year intake 
of sixteen undergraduates, the third foundation -has been 
launched on its career towards becoming the third women’s 
college in Cambridge. Compared with the generosity of the 
late Mr. Besse who bequeathed a large part of his large fortune 
to a male, post-graduate college at Oxford a few years ago, this 
may seem like chicken feed. New Hall will be badly off: but 
in this it shares a fate common to almost all women’s 
foundations everywhere. So long as this continues to be true 
the bleakness with which the higher education of women is 
usually associated—cocoa and over-work and under-indulgence 


in the things of the senses—will tend to continue also, 
Something of great value has just been achieved. But the 


amount of money that is needed both to improve the existing 
facilities, and to expand them to absorb some more of the 
thousands of girls who each year are frustrated in their desire 
to improve their minds after the age of seventeen, is still 
virtually unlimited. 


Alms for the Love of Art 


The ninth annual report of the Arts Council can only lead 
a thoughtful reader to one conclusion: that this country should 
be thoroughly ashamed of itself for the stinginess with which 
it supports the arts. Half a million pounds must cover all 
the Council’s activities, but in Italy the government subsidy 
for opera alone was over a million in 1952-53; in France the 
grants to the state opera and theatres were over 2} million 
pounds last year, while in Germany the city of Hamburg was 
subsidising music and drama to the tune of £443,000—that is, 
nearly as much as is paid out by the British Government for 
all its cultural subsidies. After these figures comment is super- 
fluous. In an age when public patronage must inevitably re- 
place the efforts of private individuals to support the arts, there 
is no sign that the Government has any conception of its respon- 
sibilities. Indeed, its idea of patronage only too closely resembles 
that defined by Dr. Johnson: ‘Is not a Patron, my Lord, one 
who looks with unconcern on a man struggling for life in the 
water, and, when he has reached ground, encumbers him with 
help ?” In ancient Ireland, when a king was mean to poets, 
they would gather at the palace gates and curse him. This, 
it is said, rarely failed to produce an effect. Now let those 
who care for the arts start cursing the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and something may happen. 


Under Two Standards 


On the same day as Halifax magistrates very sensibly decided 
that they had nothing against Miss Diana Dors in 3-D (and 4 
bathing dress) the Lord Chamberiain refused to license a stage 
adaptation of André Gide’s novel L’Immoraliste, thereby 
adding one more to the long list of arbitrary and anachronistic 
decisions for which his office is noted. 





JOHN BETJEMAN 


IN 
The Spectator 
The Spectator of OCTOBER 15 will 
contain a new feature entitled 
CITY and SUBURBAN 


a weekly column to be contributed by Mr. BETJEMAN. 
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HERE are three principal reasons why the report of 

the Tat: Gallery trustees* has been so eagerly, and 

anxiously, awaited. In the first place, there has been 
no annual report since 1938, a long lapse for which nothing 
more sinister than Government economy is to be held 
responsible. Secondly, the three collections which the Tate 
houses—British painting, modern foreign painting, and 
modern sculpture—have been so enlarged in recent years by 
purchases, bequests, and loans that the gallery is now in fact 
the largest in the Commonwealth. Thirdly, the vehement 
criticisms of the present administration—some of them 
published, some merely hinted at in print, but a great many 
more whispered—seem to have succeeded in creating a wide- 
spread impression that all is not well with the running of this 
most important and popular gallery. 

Two things may be said at once. To everyone thirsting 
for scandal the report will prove a disappointing document. 
To the more numerous body of art-lovers who care less for 
personalities and more for the Tate as a great and growing 
national institution it will, in most respects, give no small 
satisfaction. In addition to the report for the year 1953-1954 
there is a review of the preceding years which serves as a 
reminder of the unplanned early growth of the Tate, in which 
lie the causes of the administrative confusion that led in 
1944 to the Massey Report and so to the formulation of the 
National Gallery and Tate Gallery Bill, now before Parliament. 
The main object of this is to transfer the legal responsibility 
for the Tate collections to the Tate trustees, while making 
provision for transfers between the two galleries. The Massey 
Report spoke of ‘ the incongruous position of the Tate Gallery 
and the restricted conditions under which, as the Gallery is at 
present constituted, the Board of Trustees and the Director 
(who at Millbank has also to fulfil the office of Keeper) must 
endeavour to serve its various and ill-defined objects.’ But in 
spite of these difficulties the Tate has made immense progress 
since 1938—and this during a period which saw the dispersal 
of the collections and the wrecking by fire, blast, or flood of 
almost every room in the gallery. Between 1938 and 1954 
almost a thousand additional works of art were acquired by 
the Gallery, strengthening each of the collections and 
strengthening also the Tate’s international importance. When 
it is remembered that this has been done in the face of Parlia- 
ment’s traditional meanness towards the arts, then the solid 
achievement of the Tate may be seen in its true light. 

But the report does little more than confirm in detail what 
was in large part already known. The reader who is aware 
of the persistent denigration of the administration in general 
and of the Director in particular will look in vain 
through this report for evidence that all is not as it should 
be; that. is not in itself surprising, but neither will the reader 
find such weak or evasive passages as might indicate the 
concealment or glossing over of something unpleasant. It is 
true that the report deals at no great length with the infringe- 
ments of the terms of certain bequests and trust funds which 
came to light earlier this year. But in view of the fact that 
this was the subject of a full report by the trustees in March, 
and that the technical errors committed have now been put 
right, the reference is adequate. There is no concealment 
here. Is there any reason to suspect it elsewhere ? 

Before attempting to answer that question, it is necessary 
to deal as best we can (for much could be said that cannot 
be said) with the nature of the campaign which has been 
persistently waged against Sir John Rothenstein. Late in 


* The Tate Gallery. Report 1953-54, Review 1938-53. (HMSO, 3s. 6d.) 
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1953 and early in 1954 the vigilance of certain critics brought 
into the open the technical irregularities in the administration 
of the funds. This coincided in the first place with a 
discussion, being carried on in the correspondence columns 
of the Spectator, on certain debatable clauses in the National 
Gallery and Tate Gallery Bill—clauses concerning the sale or 
loan of pictures from the national collection. It had already 
been suggested editorially in the Spectator that the powers to 
be given the trustees, considering the constantly changing 
nature of taste and the fallibility of us all, might be too great 
for safety; this suggestion was usefully developed by our 
correspondents. But interest in this question was soon 
entangled with and eventually superseded by the charges of 
irregularities in the administration of trust funds. When these 
irregularities were acknowledged by the trustees and cleared up, 
all reasonable people should have been satisfied. The 
irregularities were regrettable but, in view of the ‘ incongruous 
position of the Tate Gallery’ vis-a-vis the National Gallery 
and the lack of fully adequate administrative machinery, 
understandable. As the Spectator said at the time, that 
particular matter ‘should be considered at an end.’ But the 
campaign against Sir John Rothenstein personally was then 
elsewhere in full swing, and the Spectator satisfied itself that 
this was ‘ not in all quarters conducted without malice.’ 

So the campaign continued and rose in intensity as the 
issue of the trustees’ report dréw nearer. Many people in 
London heard of the declared intention to hound Sir John 
Rothenstein out of Millbank, of the many and mysterious 
changes of staff which had occurred in the period since the 
war, and of various charges which it would be libellous to 
repeat even in order to rebut them. Quite apart from this 
campaign of calumny, the public mind had been disturbed 
by the resignation of a trustee, Mr. Graham Sutherland, who 
suggested in a statement to the Press that the trustees had 
been misled about current market values, that opportunities 
to purchase at reasonable prices had been lost through hesitancy 
and timidity, and that he had other unspecified charges to make 
of which he could not speak because that would involve a 
breach of confidence. 

As to the reasons for Mr. Sutherland’s resignation, one can 
only suppose that they were thoroughly examined and 
weighed by the trustees and the Treasury, and, in the absence 
of further evidence, rest content with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s statement in Parliament that the Government has 
every confidence in the present board of trustees and must 
therefore leave the administration of the gallery to them. As 
to the lurid hearsay, this is on a par with the poison-pen 
letter and deserves the same kind of treatment. As to the 
deplorable rumours of staff relations, the Spectator must point 
out that the table of gallery staff given on page 36 of the report 
indicates stability rather than the reverse, and that inquiries 
into the circumstances in which those who left did so have 
yielded no evidence in any way damaging to the reputation 
of Sir John Rothenstein. 

‘Such gossip is bad for the gallery,’ said the New Statesman 
and Nation in the issue of August 28, towards the close of an 
article which discussed the rumours at some length. Sir John 
Rothenstein may have made some errors in the course of his 
distinguished career at the Tate; the surprising thing is that 
in the course of his complex and wide-ranging duties he 
should not have made more. Weighed against his positive 
achievements, they are very small matters. He may have 
made some enemies; considering that he has to deal with the 
work of living artists, considering the fanatical spirit of 
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partisanship which informs the world of art, considering the 
enormous difficulties of balancing one valid school against 
agother, there would have been much more cause for alarm 
if he had made none. * Any director of the Tate who did his 
job properly would be the target of much malicious gossip. 
We agree whole-heartedly with the New Statesman that ‘ such 
gossip is bad for the gallery,’ and we are sure that the New 
Statesman and all other responsible journals will agree with 
us when we add that if there could be anything more 
despicable than such gossip itself it would be any manipula- 
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of his position, cannot defend himself. Until and unless there 
is any substantiated evidence forthcoming which might lead 
one to think otherwise, the Tate Gallery affair must by 
considered closed. Editors who now lend their ears to the 
tittle-tattle of embittered and disappointed men cannot wel] 
be held to have the interests of the Tate at heart. And nothing 
would be more seemly now, to erase the memory of this 
shabby episode, than for the Government to find some way 
in which to express its confidence not only in the trustees 
(that it has already done) but specifically, and not merely by 


tion of it in an attempt to ‘smear’ a man who, by the nature implication, in the Director himself. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HERE cannot help but be a lot of heart-burning in 

the Lesser Antilles this week. Princess Margaret 

obviously cannot visit all the British islands, but those 
left out of her itinerary must be marshalling cogent reasons 
why they should be in it if it is expanded. My guess is that it 
will be expanded. To sail, as is at present contemplated, from 
Barbados to Antigua without calling at any of the diverse 
and beguiling islands past which the Royal yacht’s course will 
take her seems rather a waste of opportunity. The two largest 
of these islands, Martinique (where the Empress Josephine 
was born) and Guadeloupe, belong to France and now enjoy 
the constitutional status not of colonies but of a département 
of that Republic. It will be surprising if Her Royal Highness is 
not invited to visit at least one of them; and if she accepts it may 
be difficult to resist the claims of Dominica, a mountainous, 
conventionally romantic British possession which lies sand- 
wiched between them and whose inhabitants esteem as a 
delicacy a certain species of toad. The Dutch West Indies lie too 
far away to have much hope of diverting the Britannia, but the 
American Virgin Islands (acquired by purchase from Denmark 
in 1917) would no doubt like to be considered as a port of 
call; and if she got as far as that Princess Margaret could 
hardly omit to look in on the British Virgin Islands, which 
include the flat, uninhabited expanse of rock called Dead Man’s 
Chest and whose Commissioner, Mr. Henry Howard, is as 
far as I know the only Guards officer to have seen service 
with the Somaliland Camel Corps. The whole voyage, in 
short, may be complicated in the planning stage by an 
embarras de richesses. 


Iconoclasts 

A generation too much given to debunking generally lays 
up trouble for itself. People who were young between the 
wars tended to put their money on the future (which was rash), 
to run down the past (which was shallow) and to take a dim 
view of the present (which was silly). They were only interested 
in idols in so far as these had, or could be provided with, 
feet of clay, and always ready to argue that a man hitherto sup- 

sed great and good had been at best a mediocre hypocrite. 
The net effect of this was to make many of them uncertain of 
their own values and infirmer of purpose than they need have 
been, for debunking automatically has a disincentive effect. 
Today we seem to have grown out of this rather callow phase. 
We no longer ride off into the past on witch-hunts, and are 
indeed as eager to rescue and rehabilitate those to whom 
history has been unkind as we were, a quarter of a century 
ago, to do the opposite. 


Idol 


These thoughts passed through my mind when I read the 
advertisement inserted in the Agony Column of The Times 
by the Friends of Richard III (Inc.), New York, on the 502nd 
anniversary of their protégé’s birth at Fotheringay. ‘His 


American friends,’ (ran the advertisement) ‘ honour the memory 
of this fine, ruthlessly maligned man, killed solely by treachery. 
Strange, no plaque in the Abbey to counterbalance the Henry 
VII Chapel, gilded monument to an upstart regicide 


We 


mourn him.” The handful of steely-eyed operatives who in 
this country have been conducting the * Unfair-to-Crookback’ 
campaign as a more or less underground movement may not 
be too pleased by this sudden, defiant clarion-call from Man- 
hattan. Premature and unco-ordinated revolt has sealed the 
doom of many a revolution, and the devotees of Richard 
Straight-bat have many powerful vested interests to undermine 
before they can hope to secure their hero’s official rehabilita- 
tion. It is to be feared that the Friends of Richard III (Inc), 
may have retarded, rather than advanced, the day when we 
shall be able to see Gloucester, in an improved version of 
Shakespeare’s cruel travesty, stride on to the stage looking and 
behaving like St. George in Where The Rainbow Ends. — 


Hali-Starved 

An unknown well-wisher has sent me an article, entitled 
* Millions Go Hungry in Britain Today,’ from a recent number 
of the Railway Review. It begins: * Several million fathers 
and mothers in this country are not getting enough to eat. 
In an attempt to feed their children properly they are going 
short themselves.’ The writer supports his contention with 
Statistics obtained from a number of trades unionists’ families, 
all of whom, he said, were thrifty and hard-working. One 
typical victim of malnutrition (age 27: wife and two children) 
has a basic wage of £6 IIs., but with overtime and family 
allowance his average weekly income is £8 2s. Id. His rent 
(for two rooms) is 10s., and the biggest item in his outgoings 
is hire purchase on furniture, at £! week. Other 
expenses include 2s. Id. on newspapers, 3s. on magazines, 3s. on 


10s. a 


cigarettes, and 6s. Id. on socks (* two pairs for child, one for 
father’). After spending £2 I4s. 8d. on food, including five 
canteen dinners with cups of tea at 6s. 3d., he has 10s, left to 
*put aside for clothing, etc.” You are supposed to be able 
to make statistics prove anything: these, as far as I can see, 
prove (a) that if this man is not getting enough to eat it is his 
own fault and (b) that by the end of the year he will have 
accumulated 162 pairs of socks 


The Prophetic Jester 

I have been re-reading When William Came, that curious 
book in which * Saki,’ writing in 1912-13 and seeing that wat 
with Germany was inevitable and that Germany was militarily 
far stronger than we were, tried to bring home the urgency 
of the situation to the ruling classes who read his books. He 
did this by postulating the defeat of Britain in what we should 
nowadays call a blitzkrieg, and by writing an amusing and 
imaginative novel about England under German occupation. 
A year or so later a large part of our regular army was pinned 
down in East Anglia by the supposed threat of a German 
invasion. Saki was a beautiful stylist. In case it comes m 
useful to the not inconsiderable number of my readers who 
will have to preach a sermon on Sunday, I print his comment 
on the British attitude to religion at the time: * they had come 
to look on the Christ as a sort of amiable elder Brother, whose 


letters from abroad were worth reading.’ 
STRIX 
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The Deepening Crisis 
gy LORD HAILSHAM 


O men of Lord Templewood’s generation, the First 

World War was not merely an unparalleled disaster, but, 

to quote his own language, ‘an unique and abnormal 

aberration in human affairs,’ which gave rise to a feeling of 
sionate determination that it must never happen again. 

In America this feeling gave rise to isolationism, in Britain 
pacifism. Both movements were emotional rather than 
rational. Neither was in the least ignoble. It would be hard 
to judge which proved the more disastrous. Afraid above 
all things of a Second World War, the two great democracies 

actually succeeded in bringing it upon themselves by the 

policies insisted on by their own public opinion. 

In America, the fatal and decisive step was taken so soon 
as the Senate in the course of a single month refused to accept 
the League of Nations Covenant, or to ratify the President's 
guarantee of the Versailles Treaty. | 

In Britain, the pattern was more complicated. In Manchuria 
we proved that we were unwilling to fight in the Far East with- 
out the Americans, in Abyssinia, that we were unwilling to fight 
in the Mediterranean without the French. The Rhineland 
demonstrated that we were unwilling to fight at all in defence 
of Versailles, or against the principle of self-determination, 
and, at a time when, as Lord Templewood observes, the only 
sensible question was whether we were prepared to rearm 
against the Germans, the fatuous canvassers of the * Peace 
Ballot” were busy collecting millions of answers to their 
jrrelevant and academic questionnaire. 

In the atmosphere of neurotic unreality the wildest fantasies 
ran riot. This was the age of ‘ gestures,’ the belief that by 
depriving ourselves of the means of insisting we could persuade 
others to give us what we want. It was the age of * collective 
security’, meaning, on our lips, that we could afford to remain 
without adequate means of defence in the belief that the 
smaller nations would come vigorously to our support when 
we called them. It was the time of * sanctions,’ the illusion 
that one nation could deter another from aggression without 
being prepared to fight if needs must, and above all of 
‘disarmament,’ the policy of abolishing international suspicion 
by removing its effects without touching its underlying causes. 

By 1931 British public opinion had erected a structure of 
national weakness which not merely rendered any foreign 

licy but even any rational discussion of foreign policy wholly 
impossible, and, to this day, no publicist has had the courage 
to expose brutally the weakness and folly of the public mind 
as the real cause of national catastrophe. The common man 
is the ‘ guilty man’ responsible for our unpreparedness. But, 
such is the vanity of democracy, we are disposed to blame 
our stars rather than ourselves that men did thus abuse us. 

Amongst these stars, Sir Samuel Hoare was one of the most 
prominent, and not the least able. It is not altogether his fault 

that he will go down to history as one the least fortunate. 

For Lord Templewood’s Nine Troubled Years were in truth 
& series of personal misfortunes seen against a background of 
public catastrophe. Four of these were devoted to the estab- 
lishment of an All India Federation which never came into 
being, one to the Foreign Office to see the collapse of his 
hopes in the rejection of the Hoare-Laval plan. The remaining 
four are largely the record of the frantic and unsuccessful 
attempts of Britain and France to prevent the Second World 
War by removing the causes of international friction without 
the ability to resist the dictators who exploited these causes. 
The one permanent monument to Lord Templewood’s idealism 
and parliamentary skill, the Criminal Justice Bill, had to be 
postponed for nine still more troubled years, until it reached 
the Statute Book under the guidance of a Labour Minister. 

It is immensely to his credit that in producing a memoir* 
of his last nine years in office he is able to write with a detach- 
ment, a humour, a charity, and not least a courage which 





* Nine Troubled Years. 





By Viscount Templewood. (Collins. 25s.) 
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would do credit to a man with far less reason to resent the 
slings of fortune. 

A great part of his narrative, and in particular that part of 
it which touches the Munich crisis, is of exceptional value 
since it publishes for the first time the full chain of events as 
they appeared to Chamberlain and his immediate associates. 

Lord Templewood is fundamentally concerned to expose in 
detail the falsity of some of the established myths. The false 
picture of Chamberlain as a defeatist, the fable about Baldwin’s 
‘appalling frankness’ speech, based on a simple failure to 
consult the full text of the original, the myth of Churchill’s 
infallibility, the claim to innocence made on behalf of the left, 
and even the spurious legends regarding the Zinoviev letter, 
are all convincingly exploded. 

Given certain premises Lord Templewood can make a fairly 
convincing case. But one of these premises is the radical 
dilemma facing all democratic statesmen in a troubled world. 
The democracies are not prepared to play a secondary part 
in public affairs, but they are apt to refuse their statesmen 
the physical means to achieve a leading part. If we had been 
sufficiently determined, we could have knocked out Mussolini 
and then Hitler in 1935 and 1936. If we had been sufficiently 
cynical, we could have bought Mussolini with Abyssinia in 
order to defeat Hitler. If we had been sufficiently mean- 
spirited, we could have preserved our skins by giving in to 
both. But we were neither determined nor cynical nor mean- 
spirited. We were merely silly, and so we pursued our prim- 
rose path from 1931 to 1940. 

But nothing can make these nine troubled years years 
of successful statesmanship. A reading of the book necessarily 
provokes two questions, the first the purely military question 
whether the nine months’ respite gained at Munich proved a 
blessing or a disaster. The second, and more fundamental, 
what is the duty of a statesman in a democracy when he is 
aware that public opinion is in a radically unhealthy state ? 

The first, Lord Templewood surely answers convincingly. 
Despite all passionate arguments to the contrary, the Chiefs 
of Staff were surely right in advising the Government that, 
after the loss of Austria, the Czechs would be quite unable 
to hold out against the Germans for more than a few weeks. 
The only conclusion to be drawn from this is that the nine 
months’ respite proved our salvation, since it was during this 


period that the up-to-date fighters were acquired which 
defeated the Luftwaffe in the Battle of Britain. A second 


factor is scarcely less decisive. Both the critics of Munich and 
its supporters were basing their calculations on the belief, 
which turned out to be false, that the French would be capable 
of holding a German offensive, and so give us time to deploy 
our strength. When, as matters turned out, within twelve 
months of the war Britain stood alone and isolated, it became 
vitally important that she should possess the almost undivided 
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moral support of the free world. Had we fought in 1938, 
seemingly against the inclusion of the Sudetenland in the 
Reich, we could hardly have counted on this, or even on the 


undivided support of opinion at home. 


The second question is not so easy of answer. Ought a 
statesman to attack a public opinion with which he finds 
himself out of sympathy for all he is worth by outright 
condemnation, even at the expense of letting into power his 
opponents who would pursue a policy far more deleterious 
than his own, or is he entitled to tack against the wind, making 
concessions to necessity where he is compelled to do so, but 
edging towards a more healthy state of affairs ? Churchill 
would have adopted the first as successive Conservative 
Cabinets did the second. It is even possible that a democracy 
may claim to have it both ways. As Lord Templewood 
philosophically observes, while he and his colleagues were 
busily seeking to do what they could, and what they believed 
to be best in the light of the circumstances, the isolation of 
Churchill was almost providentially providing the alternative 


leadership which in due course was to win the war. 


This naturally provokes a further and even more funda- 
mental question. To what extent, if at all, will the nine troubled 
years from 1945 to 1954 provide the future writer of memoirs 
with a happier story to tell? In two fundamental respects 


at least the democracies have learned their lesson. Britain 
is no longer pacifist, and America is no longer isoiationist. 
But, from a deeper viewpoint, can it not be said that the same 
fatal desire to eat our cake and have it is still weakening the 
influence of the democracies, now as then, to be identified in 
the last resort with the cause of human progress and freedom ? 
Now, as then, the democracies can sce clearly that the world 
requires something less offensive than imperialism, but some- 
thing less anarchic than the principle of national independence 
to give it security. Then, as now, they are faced with an 
international conspiracy for the enslavement of mankind. But 
is our appeasement of Mao Tse-tung fundamentally more 
likely than our appeasement of Italy to achieve the division 
of the principal conspirators? Is the objection to German 
rearmament fundamentally more sensible than the Peace Ballot, 
and is our refusal to form a political union in Europe ultimately 
more farsighted than America’s rejection of Versailles? Are 
contemporary statesmen more expert in managing their anony- 
mous masters than Sir Samuel Hoare ? Perhaps the answer 
is yes, but the matter has yet to be proved. 


South African Dilemmas 


By JEROME CAMINADA 
Durban. 

O further elections are in sight in South Africa for four 

years, unless the Government springs a surprise, and 

the country therefore should be settling down to a set 
course. But for many reasons it is not. The Nationalists, 
after the provincial elections in August, command three out of 
four provincial governments and have the country behind them, 
but seem now to be diverging—dare I say disagreeing’? —on 
whether to slow down or speed up the impetus towards a 
Republic, while the United Party, in opposition, is searching 
more uncertainly than ever for a non-European policy. Such 
a policy is like a flying saucer—always reported, but never 
somehow seen. 

The remark [ have just made about the United Party is not 
meant unkindly. The party cannot please all who are in it. 
It does not know whether to go forward along the path of 
liberalism that leads, as it seems now, into the political wilder- 
ness; or whether-to stand still; or whether to go back, back 
under the lee of the entrenched Nationalist stronghold. The 
Nationalists, from this stronghold, are making it their business 
to beckon as agreeably as they can; not exactly to the United 
Party, but to the English-speaking population. Their gestures 
are ungainly, their psychology crude; and try though they may 
they cannot free themselves of a hint of patronage, of extending 
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the heavy hand to a fallen foe. But they will Perseve 
Apart from detecting a hint of patronage, the English 
speaking citizens have a constant suspicion that all this is decoy 
—mere camouflage. Once a sufficient number of them have 
been won over, the gate would fall, and they would be forever 
trapped in the republican fortress, confined very likely to the 
dungeons. Such is their instinctive response. But does it j 
fact mirror all that underlies the Nationalist strategy? Dee 
it plumb Nationalist motives and thinking to the bottom ? 
[hese questions must be asked. . 
To try to answer them I shall turn aside for a moment from 
bare politics; from internal calculations to factors extendin 
wide beyond the Union’s frontiers. It can be argued that 
Nationalist politics today are connected more with the Visit 
Mr. F. C. Erasmus, the Minister of Defence, has just made to 
Britain than with the stale attrition of the domestic scene. Mr 
Erasmus went to Europe in search of a formula to make the 
southern half of the continent of Africa militarily secure. For 
mutual self-protection he wishes, with the support of the Prime 
Minister, to identify South Africa with the affairs of the African 
territories as far as the Equator, or even the Sahara. Cecil 
Rhodes, were he alive today, could not point more meaningly 
to the hinterland. 
The Minister wants to see an Africa defence organisation 
welded together. This organisation—an Africa Ireaty Organ. 
isation, perhaps--would, down to the very initials, be a com 
pound, a synthesis of NATO and SEATO. Britain would have 
to be the prime mover in bringing it into being; just as, if 
South Africa were in future to take over at least some of the 
responsibility for Simonstown, the naval base at Cape Town 
Britain’s concurrence would again have to come first. 
Now the picture becomes clearer. Far from moving towards 
a republic and away from the United Kingdom, the Govern: 
ment—at all events, the Prime Minister and his supporters— 
feels impelled through a sense of danger to move closer to the 
UK. Dr. Malan has said that South Africa would have to think 
long and hard before leaving the Commonwealth and taking 
it upon herself to defend herself. * We are living in a danger 
ous period,’ he has said. *We never know when a war may 
happen. In the event of a war we will need allies.’ Mr. 
Strydom, on the other hand, though he does not actually 
demand a republic tomorrow, has said over and over, as if 
he were trying to convince someone within his own Nationalist 
party, that that party can never compromise on its principles, 
And if those outside the party had any thought of coming in 
on terms of * No Republic,’ they would do better to think again. 
At all events, it is a sense of danger that lies between South 
Africa and republicanism at present. If an exact definition had 
to be given of this danger, the reply might not be quite the 
same in the Union as outside—in Britain, or in other African 
territories. The word * communism’ would of course be used 
by all, and it would be explained that open military movement 
towards Africa’s eastern—or western—shore would automatic: 
ally send up the Very light of warning. But beyond this 
differences would arise.: South Africa thinks of danger some- 
time from India, a fellow member of the Commonwealth; at 
which point Britain, needless to say, pauses. Furthermore, 
what to the South African Government is internal commun:sm 
might to Britain and other countries amount simply to African 
1ationalism. A common dividing line can never be drawn 
This divergence in racial policy will give a great deal of 
trouble yet. All the more necessary therefore for the Nation- 
alists that they should muster all the support they can at home. 
And here the circle which has led from internal politics to 
foreign policy bends back again. The Nationalists want dearly 
to draw into their camp the right wing of the United Party 
which reacts to the non-European much as they do themselves. 
This wing, if it were to be defeated in the skirmish about to 
be fought at the United Party’s national congress at Bloem- 
fontein in November, might detach itself. After the provincial 
elections it is convinced that racial liberalism suckled by the 
broad mass of public opinion in the world outside can have 
no reality in South Africa. 
Because so many unchallengeable factors pull in opposite 
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directions, I cannot see how the United Party will come to any 
clear-cut decision on the non-European. Mr. Strauss, the party 
leader, has spoken of taking ‘a great step forward.’ The 
trouble is that the party cannot agree on what is a step forward. 
Too many trends of thought are represented in it. But because 
the past eighteen months have: shown that there is no future 
for small parties, it will do all it can to hang together the one 
Jast group of any size to face the Nationalists. If it does this, 
then its policy must, as before, try to piease everyone, and 
yet please no one. 


The Abbé Breuil 
and Palaeolithic Art 


By GLYN DANIEL 


ALAEOLITHIC art, as it now appears to archxologists 
and historians in the middle of the twentieth century, 
owes much to the archeological skill, artistic ability, and 

untiring energy of the Abbé Breuil. It was he who played a 
great part in the battle for the recognition of the authenticity 
and antiquity of Palaeolithic art over fifty years ago, and who 
has for over half a century spent countless hours in the dark 
caves of southern France and northern Spain painstakingly 
recording with crayon, brush and tracing paper the paintings 
and engravings made by the hunters and fishers of some twenty 
thousand years ago. We shall soon have a chance in England to 
see the original tracings and copies which he made and which 
were our only record of Palaeolithic cave art until the last few 
years when direct photographs have been taken of some of the 
subjects.* 

The discovery of Palaeolithic art goes back well before 
Breuil. In the eighteen-thirties there was found in a cave at 
Chaffaud in the Vienne a reindeer hone decorated with an 
engraving of two horses. It was first described as Celtic in 
style, but when Edouard Lartet began working in the Pyrenean 
and Perigordian caves he found similar engravings in situ 
associated with Palaeolithic tools, and was able to show that 
the Upper Palaeolithic hunters were also artists. In the 
Seventies of the last century excavations in the cave of Altamira 
in the Cantabrian Mountains of north Spain revealed mono- 
chrome and polychrome paintings on the walls and roof; an 
account of these was published in 1880, but the learned world 
was sceptical of their antiquity and authenticity. In 1895 cave 
engravings were found at La Mouthe in the Dordogne only 
after deposits blocking the entrance had been excavated, and 
these contained undisturbed Palaeolithic remains. The exca- 
vator, Emile Riviére, realised the great importance of what he 
had found, but still the learned world on the whole refused to 
recognise his proofs. In October, 1900, Riviére invited the 
Abbé Breuil to visit La Mouthe. He did so and traced the 
engravings. Breuil realised at once that the evidence of La 
Mouthe precluded any view other than that the engravings 
were Upper Palaeolithic in date. His tracings were published 
in the Revue Scientifique for 1901. In that year, two now 
famous Palaeolithic caves were discovered not far from La 
Mouthe: they were Font-de-Gaume and Combarelles. Breuil 
was one of the first to see these newly discovered works of 
ancient art, just as, in September, 1940, he was one of the 
first archeologists to see the magnificent paintings at Lascaux, 
accidentally discovered by a group of lads out rabbiting. 

In 1901 Henri Breuil was a young priest twenty-four years 
old. He was born in 1877 at Mortain in the Manche; his father 
was a magistrate, his mother was the grand-daughter of one 
of Napoleon’s generals. Educated at St. Vincent (Senlis) and 
St. Sulpice, he was ordained priest in 1900, but never received 

*An exhibition of the Abbé Breuil’s drawings and paintings organised 
by the Arts Council will be on view in London (4 St. James’s Square) 
from October 16 to November 13, Bristol (The City Museums) from 
November 20 to December 11, and Birmingham (The City Art Gallery) 
from December 18 to January 15. 
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a cure of souls. Already his interests were archeological, and 
in 1889 and 1900 he was writing archeological articles. The 
spate of articles, books and reviews has continued to the present 
day. Only a few years ago he published one of his major 
works, Four Hundred Centuries of Cave Art. and now, at the 
age of 77, he is publishing under the auspices of the newly 
formed Abbé Breuil Trust a series of volumes recording his 
post-war researches on the cave-art of South Africa. 

But in 1900 his interests had not yet focussed on Palaeo- 
lithic studies. The veteran French archxologist Piette began 
to interest him in them, and his visit to La Mouthe deepened 
his interest. In 1902 the Congress of the Association Francaise 
pour l’ Avancement des Sciences met at Montauban. The dis- 
coveries at La Mouthe, Font-de-Gaume and Combarelles were 
a main subject of discussion and an excursion was made to the 
sites. The evidence of La Mouthe convinced even the most 
sceptical. Emile Cartailhac, Professor at Toulouse and then 
doyen of prehistoric archeology in France, was convinced; he 
published under the title of Mea culpa d’un sceptique a recan- 
tation of his earlier views on Palaeolithic art and took the 
young Breuil off to Altamira. 

Since then Breuil has worked mainly at these Palaeolithic 
studies, holding first a lectureship at Fribourg and then Pro- 
fessorships first at the Institut de Paléontologie Humaine in 
Paris and later at the Collége de France. He has worked im 
all parts of Europe and in East and South Africa. He has 
surveyed the Palaeolithic of the whole world and much of the 
terminology and ideas about this subject now current are his. 
But most of all, by his drawings and tracings and copyings, 
he has brought Palaeolithic art out of the dark caves and made 
it live for modern man. Current photography has demon- 
strated how good so much of his work has been as elsewhere 
it has shown that much of this ancient art cannot be photo- 
graphed; here the records of Breuil are all we have of this 
most precious early artistic heritage of man. 

It is perhaps something of an apparent contradiction to 
many—this Roman Catholic priest who has spent so much of 
his long life making modern man older and discovering brilliant 
artistic facets to the culture of our very primitive ancestors. He 
realised this apparent contradiction when, in 1941, he gave 
the Huxley Memorial Lecture to the Royal Anthropological 
Institute in London. Some problems belonged to science, he 
argued, but science cannot reach the depths of being and leaves 
untouched the metaphysical problems beneath. ‘Faith and 
Science,’ he declared, ‘in well-balanced minds have ceased to 
conflict, and correspond to two orders of reality which our 
minds attain by different, but not adverse, routes.’ 

But whatever his views on the relation of archeology to 
religion, or on archeology itself, Henri Breuil has given us 
something of incomparable value; an exact record of the 
drawings and paintings of Palaeolithic man as they appear, in 
the last five decades, to one man of exceptional artistic ability 
and insight. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 








THEATRE 


St. Joan. By Bernard Shaw. (Arts.) 


How much knowledge of religious psy- 
chology do you need to write a play about 
a saint? And how far can a modern audience 
understand a play based on a properly 
religious experience—a level of being which 
Kierkegaard took to be in diametrical 
opposition to the everyday ethical judge- 
ments of society? Perhaps it was as well that 
Shaw did not really believe in saints, though 
he understood certain things about them. 
In his St. Joan he realised at least one of the 
conditions of sanctity; that it is essentially 
a scandal, something that throws politicians 
and clergy, soldiers and businessmen out of 
their comfortable, unthinking routine, some- 
thing that is bound to shock and deeply 
anger them. Yet Joan in this play is a very 
rational creature—not at all the fanatical 
product of a tortured century. She rejoices 
in the homely commonsense of a woman 
Fabian denouncing the absurdities of the 
capitalist system. Her wisdom is usually of 
this world and, when she takes off into the 
empyrean, her flights are those of a humanist 
an Icarus rather than an Elijah. 

Oddly enough, in the Arts production it is 
these flights which are the most successful 
moments of the play. Seeing again what was 
once said to be Shaw’s masterpiece, one is 
surprised to find how much dead wood 
there is in it. The whole of the first scene 
seems to drag terribly, and much of the talk 
and the satire has worn very badly. Of 
course, we are now so familiar with the ideas 
Shaw was trying to put across that they seem 
platitudes, but the scene between Warwick 
and Cauchon in the second act is unnecessarily 
laboured. It is on the more properly 
dramatic parts of the play that its success 
must depend, and these, for their playing, 
are centred round the person of Joan 
herself. 

Siobhan McKenna brings to this part an 
Irish charm and rather less gaucherie than is 
usual. This country girl has, not merely her 
wits, but also her manners about her, and, 
in spite of the difficulties with Shaw’s 
dialogue that an Irish accent involves (the 
part was written in English Rural), this has 
the advantage of making her success with 
the court less incredible. Miss McKenna 
manages all the tragic and pathetic moments 
very well indeed: chained before the 
Bishop’s court or deserted by her friends in 
Rheims cathedral, she attains a very pure 
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and appealing pathos, unmingled with senti- 
mentality and unexaggerated by too much 
harrowing of the audience’s feelings. The 
humour is perhaps less well done—Shaw’s 
idea of homely jesting was always a 
little embarrassing to watch. Yet, by and 
large, Miss McKenna got the best out of the 
part. To watch her at work is both pleasant 
and instructive. 

The other parts in the play were acted with 
great competence. Kenneth Williams made 
a good Dauphin and Oliver Burt brought 
authority to the part of Cauchon. John 
Fernald’s production got over the difficulties 
created by the small stage of the Arts, though 
during some of the scenes (particularly the 
court scene at Chinon) the play could have 
done with more space. In general its rather 
broad effects tended to seem a little crude in 
so small a theatre—the epilogue appeared a 
very theatrical device indeed—but this was 
not the fault of the producer. The evening 
was quite up to the usual high standard of 
the Arts. 

ANTHONY HARTLEY 


ART 


THE summer's two great Cézanne exhibitions 
in Paris and Edinburgh, have already been 
touched upon in these columns. The arrival 
of the latter at the Tate, for a stay of four 
weeks, cannot go unmentioned, however, 
for Lawrence Gowing’s selection must rank 
as the finest ever to have been shown in 
Britain. There are few aspects of Cézanne’s 
oeuvre which do not find some reflection 
here. L’Enlévement is perhaps less odd a 
romantic oddity than /’Orgie in Paris; there 
is no male portrait quite as revealing as the 
early Achille Emperaire or as monumental 
as the Gustave Geffrov—but these are 
fiddling complaints. By and large this 
exhibition shows the whole dour develop- 
ment of an heroic genius. The paintings 
are hung chronologically (how welcome to 
find the pictures and the catalogue in accord 
for once!); eighteen come from foreign 
sources, but—such is our fortune—Cour- 
tauld’s remain the finest of all. 

*‘Cézanne’s successors,” says Professor 
Gowing in an ardent introduction, ‘have 
forced us against our will, to accept with 
purity a progressive impoverishment.’ The 
first, and most distinguished, of our English 
purists, is back from his success in Venice 
with a new exhibition at the Lefevre Gallery. 
The exquisite art of Ben Nicholson un- 
doubtedly represents an impoverishment in 
one sense, yet it, and the movement from 
which it sprang, have some very positive 
achievements to their credit! They taught 
us, for example, once more the ideal unity 
between the visual arts, architecture and 
design, and have given us the first architec- 
ture-design tradition the western world has 
seen for generations. (So accepted has this 
tradition become that we are often more 
aware of its absence than its presence. Much 
of the arts and crafts exhibition at the New 
Burlington Galleries, for example, is still 
bogged down in the fuddy-duddy medizval- 
ism of Ruskin. There are things—fine book- 
bindings, or machine-embroidered pictures, 
or musical instruments—which can only be 
made by hand and can be a joy to contem- 
plate. But some of those tables and chairs 


and lumpy pots! There is better design 
coming off the production line of industry 
every minute of the day.) 

Ben Nicholson has moved a long way, of 
course, from the geometric reliefs of twenty 
years ago. It is usually said that his Painting 
is austere, refined, classical—and so it is 
within the wider context of painting as a 
whole. Yet within the particular context 
of abstraction, Nicholson is almost 
romantic. His work has not the variety og 
the free-ranging fancy of a Klee, but the 
missionary zeal of Mondrian has been 
softened, domesticated, washed over with a 
gentle lyricism, much as Byzantine art wag 
domesticated and relaxed here 800 years ago, 
For Mondrian, the straight line was ‘a 
stronger and more profound expression than 
the curve.” Nicholson’s overlapping profiles, 
filled in here and there with colour, are calm, 
grave and very English. 

Visits are recommended to the re-opened 
Diploma Gallery in Burlington House: to 
the very enterprising exhibition ‘British 
Painting and Sculpture 1954’ at the White. 
chapel Art Gallery; to Nigel Lambourne’s 
drawings at the Zwemmer Gallery. 

M. H. MIDDLETON 


TELEVISION and RADIO 


Parlour Game Wise 


WHat depth of décolletage will Lady 
Dripping fall to this week? Will Miss 
Parsimonia Henn wear orchids on her ears? 
And Willard Grumble, will he apologise 
for spitting at curly-headed chairman 
Donaugh MacPaddy? And will there be 
a St. Bernard or a blue-bottomed baboon 
scratching itself in camera? Will Mr. Teeg, 
the assistant sanitary inspector who lives 
on the next street, beat the panel? 

Week after week the air is electric with 
such questions. The newspapers devote 
column miles to these burning problems of 
that two million strong family, the parlour- 
dwelling set-owners who demand more and 
more games, more and more personalities 
to fill out the empty screens of provincial and 
suburban life. ‘I nominate for the perfect 
panel,’ writes any paragraph-short journalist, 
any four names (two male, two female) he 
likes. ‘Why has Betsy Miggs been over- 
looked?” demands a headline protector of 
justice and the public good. PARLOUR GAMB 
QUEEN SIGNS CONTRACT WITH RANK. WILLARD 
GRUMBLE TO CHAIR UNA. LADY DRIPPING TO 
SPEAK FOR TORIES. PARSIMONIA HENN TO 
STAND FOR PARLIAMENT. It is reported that 
a_ well-known parlour-game-trained St. 
Bernard has applied to the ITA for a pro- 
gramme-contracting licence. The adminis 
trators of the future are the panel-game 
players of today. 

What is the appeal of an all-time cultural 
mediocrity which television has built mto 
an industry? Why does the parlour-haunting 
viewership enjoy (for the statistics prove 
that it does) the spectacle of foursome alter 
foursome of minor public figures hunting 
for a name, a trade, a back page news-story, 
or the correct answer to some public 
domain riddle? Let us guess publicly for 4 
few minutes. It will perhaps create a bond 
between us—bring us into community with 
one another. Let us become one vast 
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ppy family innocently playing at slicked- 
PPT torian parlour games where no one 

ever get hurt. 

For thet is the first rule of TV-game- 
playing. Nothing hurtful must ever be said 
—except by the no-nonsense personality 
licensed for such purposes. He may make 
personal remarks about the moustaches and 
accents of contestants, argue with the chair- 
man, and occasionally (you should have 
heard him last night, Madge) refuse to play. 
But even he is restricted by the terms of 
reference of the game, to the tiny insults 
which alone can grow out of the smallest 
small-talk the world has ever applauded. 

The essence of the game is coffee party 
conversation watered down to a consistency 
which is palatable to every section of the 
community. No serious issue is allowed 
to intrude—after all, it’s only a game, it’s 
all in fun. Like small talk its function is to 
take our minds off the tiresome insoluble 
problems which are always with us. And it’s 
encouraging to see that even big public 
people like Lady Dripping and Mr. Grumble 
aren't worrying about serious things all the 
time. If they don’t, why should we? 

Because TV is an intimate medium, after 
a few weeks of viewing parlour games you 

t to know those celebrities so well. Look 

is eyebrows are going up—that means he 
knows. Look, she’s fiddling with her 
fountain ear-rings—that means she doesn’t 
know. She had a prettier dress top last week. 
I wonder what the rest of the dress is like. 
Oh good—there’s a chart of it in tonight’s 
paper, just underneath all that business 
about the re-armament of somewhere or 
other. ‘Didn’t you use to go out with my 
brother?’ a perfect stranger asks a lady on 
Fifth Avenue. ‘Oh no—you’re Celeste Holm 
from that television game.’ It’s better than 
Madame Tussaud’s for mingling with the 
mighty. Sometimes when they don’t know 
the camera’s on them—you wouldn’t believe 
it—they act just like you and me. 

Added to which the parlour game does 
actually feature you and me. If we are a 
_ over-seventy we automatically get a 

ig hand—it being considered a remarkable 
achievement to want to live so long nowa- 
days. If we are female and do not have cross- 
eyes and a moustache we will have elegant 
compliments paid to us—‘Does your charm- 
Ing appearance have anything to do with 
your profession?’ We may even be bussed 
by the chairman. If we are a well-built 
young man we will be ogled by an actress. 
It might be your neighbour tonight. 
Thousands of letters every week make it 
clear that we would like it to be us. 

If only television could find just one 
fugitive from this panel-worshipping §ball- 
and-chain-gang—what a great TV personality 
he could be! ‘Why do you keep your back 
to the camera, Mr. Gribble?’ ‘Because I 
don’t want to be seen beating the panel 
with this cast-iron club I happen to have 
brought along with me.’ 

Footnote: The weekly good thing was 
Michael Mills’s camera direction in the half- 
hour Double Bill, which featured George 
Colouris and Diana Churchill making some- 
thing out of two appallingly written fifteen- 
minute plays in which the gimmicks stood 
out like the ears of any lugubrious announ- 
cer you can think of. But without the 
excellent direction all would have failed 


miserably, Better scripts next time, Mr. 
Mills, 


WOLF MANKOWITZ 
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CINEMA 


Lease of Life. (Leicester Square.)——-Rear 

Window. (Plaza.) 

EALING Studios’ latest contribution to the 
screen, Lease of Life, marks the return of 
Robert Donat who has been separated from 
his public by ill-health for far too long. 
Mr. Donat is a wonderful actor and he has, 
in addition, unfortunately in this case, the 
almost traditional face of the actor which no 
amount of histrionic ability can make 
suitable to the part of a country clergyman. 
In this mild film which tells of a parson 
who, under sentence of death, tears up the 
sermon he intended making to some school- 
boys and gives them instead fiery and subver- 
sive advice on the art of living, Mr. Donat 
appears as a slightly mawkish figure com- 
missioned from the fringes of high tragedy. 
True, Eric Ambler has been undecided as to 
his hero’s character, so strong one moment, 
so ineffectual the next, but, whatever the 
cause, in the realistically detailed settings 
which Ealing always scrupulously provides 
Mr. Donat’s clergyman seems oddly super- 
ficial. As his wife, a woman who wants to 
see her hard, thankless life redeemed in the 
life of a talented daughter, Kay Walsh is 
admirable, and all the smaller parts, acted 
by players such as Denholm Elliott, Vida 
Hope, Alan Webb and Reginald Beckwith, 
to name but a few, are faultlessly performed. 
Charles Frend too has directed the picture 
with becoming simplicity. And yet, despite 
its many virtues, it lacks the essential factor, 
that of inspiring interest. It is a little shallow 
pool, lying clean and tepid round an incon- 
gruent rock. 

In the same programme is Hunters of the 
Deep, a film produced by Tom Gries on the 
ocean floors of the Pacific. Slow and terribly 
bubbly, it nevertheless has moments of beauty, 
jelly-tish and vegetation, the one like elegant 
atom bombs, the other like acres of swaying 
green hair, providing the most satisfaction. 
From a dark eerie world Mr. Gries has not 
uncovered many secrets, but one should be 
grateful and amazed, perhaps, to be able to 
see even a skate in residence. 

Alfred Hitchcock is back to his old form 
again with Rear Window, a bagful of tricks 
performed at long range to an audience 
of three, James Stewart, Grace Kelly and 
Thelma Ritter, with Wendell Corey thrown 
in as part-time usherette. Mr. Stewart is a 
news photographer temporarily incapacitated 
by a broken leg, who amuses himself by 
sitting in his apartment window and studying, 
through binoculars, his neighbours in the 
apartments opposite. There is ‘Miss Lonely 
Hearts,’ a couple with a dog, a glamorous 
blonde, an arty sculptress, a composer. 
There is also Mr. Thorwald with a nagging 
wife who suddenly mysteriously disappears. 
From a lazy beginning the film is galvanised 
into a thriller, and although it takes a long 
time to reach its climax, everything can be 
forgiven on its attainment. Not that Mr. 
Hitchcock needs much forgiving. His build- 
up, with Mr. Stewart and Miss Kelly airing 
their differing views on marriage—Miss 
Kelly by the way is a successful career girl 
and brings lobster thermidor with her to 
nourish her crippled love—their protracted 
kissing and Miss Ritter’s philosophising as 
she massages her patient, may seem slow, 
and yet by being forced to share in Mr. 
Stewart's claustrophobic life in his stifling 
room one is eventually compelled to take an 
abnormal interest, as he is, in the rooms 
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over the courtyard. New York in mid- 
summer has the advantage of opening all its 
windows wide and the panorama of apart- 
ment life stretched across the screen, so 
trite and yet so mysterious, is extremely 
effective. The eye and Mr. Stewart's 
binoculars are our only means of contact 
with this life, a god-like view of puppets on a 
distant stage. The acting is impeccable. The 
novelty appealing. The climax thrilling. The 
length too long. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


BALLET 

Ballet du Théatre National de lOpéra 

de Paris. (Royal Opera House.) 
It is always refreshing and often stimulating 
to see other methods of teaching * and 
production. Over-familiarity with our own 
companies cannot fail to produce a certain 
critical stagnation, and it is only by com- 
parison with visiting companies, by a per- 
petual change of focus and revaluation, that 
any kind of objective balance may be re- 
tained. The Paris Opera Ballet has con- 
firmed what, for some time, has been more 
than a suspicion, that the means rather than 
the end has become all-important to English 
dancers as a whole. In other words, that 
the struggles and labours of the classroom, 
which should be no concern whatever of the 
audience, are not forgotten in the theatre 
but are carried right on to the stage. This 
concentration on technical precision, the 
result of faulty production, produces a 
joylessness quite unknown to the French 
dancers now appearing at Covent Garden. 

Last Friday night’s programme contained 
the excellent idea of presenting the Six 
Etoiles de Opéra all together in a series 
of Variations—a twentieth-century Pas de 
Six. Outstanding qualities shared by all 
are beautiful port-de-bras and freedom of 
the mannerisms which formerly were asso- 
ciated with French classical ballet. In the 
sympathetic arrangements by Serge Lifar, 
each étoile was able to display her own 
particular individuality and each was 
strikingly different—the lovely flow of 
Micheline Bardin; the line of Christiane 
Vaussard; the certainty of Nina Vyroubova; 
and the great purity of style that makes of 
Yvette Chauviré one of the most beautiful 
classical dancers in the world. These 
Variations were immediately followed by the 
Grand Pas for four male dancers. In fairness 
to them, it must be said that Lifar is far more 
at home in his arrangements for women, and 
that, curiously enough, his inventiveness 
seems to desert him when he tries to compose 
for men. All the same, their peacock-like 
strutting about the stage—a veritable parody 
of dignity—borders almost upon the ridicu- 
lous; while their individual variations, of 
which the most pleasing was that of Raoul 
Bari, were of a most uneven quality. Just 
as the danseuses of the Opéra are notable 
for their femininity, so the dancers are 
lacking in that noble, masculine bearing 
which, in their completely different ways, 
characterises Russian and Spanish men 
dancers. It was this weakness that was 
much in evidence in Phédre, a ballet other- 
wise of great originality and power. Nina 
Vyroubova is excellently cast in the title 
role, so is the interesting dancer, Madeleine 
Lafon, as Oenone. But the young Greek 
athletes, in their unfortunate costumes, 
looked more like terra-cotta kewpies than 
like heroes. 


LILLIAN BROWSE 
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Letters to 


SPECTATOR, OCTOBER 8, 


the Editor 





IN THE MOVEMENT 


Sir,—I am sure that your anonymous literary 
critic is seeking to do a service to young 
writers by associating them with a * Move- 
ment.’ Is it really helpful ? 

I have read two of the three noveis which 
he identifies as symptomatic of the new trend. 
I enjoyed them both greatly, the more so 
because they took me back more than 25 
years to the work of a novelist who, I think, 
is not generally treated with the respect he 
deserves, Mr. William Gerhardi. Futility, 
Polyglots and their two immediate successors 
displiy all the peculiar merits which your 
critic finds so modern 

‘Influences’ and * Movements” are conve- 
nient inventions for the thesis writer, and also 
for the hanger-on. 

The nineteen-thirtics was the period in 
which Miss Elizabeth Bowen, Miss Compton- 
Burnett, Mr. Graham Greene, Mr. Henry 
Green, Mr. Hemingway, Mr. Anthony Powell 
and others—I speak only of the novel 
established themselves. It was also the decade 
of the * socially conscious.” Among the latter 
there were a few young men of considerable 
and diverse talents who allowed themselves 
to be surrounded by a large, surviving body 
of pretentious and incompetent bores. If you 
refer to your own back numbers you will 
notice that critical opinion was far from 
unanimous in accepting the group at their 
own loud recommendation and | think it is 
now plain that the good writers of the group 
suffered, and still suffer, from being made to 
appear as a gang. 

Please let the young people of today get 
on with their work alone and be treated to 
the courtesy of individual attention. They 
are the less, not the more, interesting, if they 
are treated as a *‘ Movement."—-Yours faith- 
fully, 

IVELYN WAUGH 
Piers Court, Stinchcombe 


Sir,—After the tenth re-reading | am still 
uncertain whether your brisk literary leader 
‘In the Movement’ was a straight-forward 
song of triumph (* Hurrah ! We've got a Move- 
ment at last—one of our own !') or a piece 
of cumulative Swiftian irony guying the whole 
Art of Making Movements. Assuming that 
you were serious, a few points really must be 
made. First, the curious conception of the 
writer's relation to a * movement '—* Whatever 
young writers did in the post-war vears,” you 
say, ‘they did individually * There was 
*no coherence in the literary scene, not even 
the coherence of a mere fashion a ae 
surely the young writer (or for that matter the 
middle-aged or elderly writer) must expect, 
even in the Welfare State, to work indi- 
vidually; and is the kind of 
provided by labels and a place in the squad 
of the least value to anyone? The most 
interesting thing about a writer is what is 
peculiar to himself, not what he has in com- 
mon with a lot of other people. Second, a 
very odd view of literary development, or 
tradition, was implied in your passage about 
Taste moving on ‘in its clumsy inexorable 
way" consigning approved names to oblivion. 
To enjoy The Confidential Clerk, Dylan 
Thomas and Henry James (I take three names 
at random from your curious cluster) is a 
sign that ‘you belong to an age that is 
passing.” What can this mean? The Con- 


‘coherence’ 


fidential Cierk is a recent work never, I think, 
rated highly by any competent critic, Thomas 
a recent over-inflated reputation on the point 
of detumescence, James a major novelist now, 
after a period of neglect, achieving his proper 
status Third point: you speak of the 
“metaphysical wit, the * glittering intellec- 
tuality, the ‘rich Empsonian ambiguities’ of 
the verse being produced by the poets of the 
Movement Surely it would be common 
prudence to withhold heady adjectives like 
‘rich’ and * glittering’ until the combined 
efforts of the Movement’s verse-men have 
produced at least a small body of really 
memorable poetry Fourth, in your eager- 
ness to bolster up the Movement with Sacred 
Texts, you apparently put the verse and the 
prose on the same footing, which is un- 
critical. The remarkable thing about a gifted 
writer like Mr. John Wain is the difference 
between his poetry and his prose; between, 
that is, his elegant Empsonian ferza rima, so 
cleverly constructed and finally so life- 
excluding, and the genuine vitality of Hurry 
On Down which was such an exciting book 
because of the way it suggested new attitudes 
to life appropriate to the new society we live 
in. Fifth point: | hope your own description 
of the Movement is not a foretaste of its 
critical methods. It is intemperate to describe 
writers as ‘not much interested in suffering’ 
when you mean simply that they have turned 
away from the futile self-pity which has been 
such a bore lately. And your claim that they 
are ‘impatient of poetic sensibility, especially 
poetic sensibility, about “the writer and 
society "’ is deprived of any meaning it may 
intend by being so very badly expressed. 
Last, there is the baffling view of time involved 
in your final sentence where it appears that 
the Movement (upper case) is ‘a part of the 
movement [lc] of that tide which is pulling 
us through the Fifties and towards the Sixties.’ 
Surely we should get there anyway ?—Yours 
faithfully, 

D. S. CARNE-ROSS 
2b The Part Loudon Road, S.E.23 


Sir,—I was interested to read ‘In the Move- 
ment,’ the Spectaror’s first literary leading 
article. It seemed to me to have the import- 
ance of a White Paper in a field where 
previous remarks merely had the nature of, 
say, inter-departmental memoranda. For 
some time one had noticed these Civil Ser- 
vants (let us put them in the Ministry of 
Literary Education) industriously worrying 
themselves into planning a new, an entirely 
and radically new, School. Everything looked 
splendid on paper. True, there was a lot of 
previous negiect or mismanagement to put 
right: Mr. Macspaunday’s attempts to merge 
the YCL with the public school system had 
failed shabbily, and even worse was Mr. N. 
Apocalypse’s Anglo-Welsh Free School (a 
great deal of flowery language, but so litde 
learned). But now (we were told) here was 
a new chance—a chance to mould the young 
men of Britain into a ‘new toughness’ (as 
one eminent Under-Secretary put it), a chance 
to make them ‘ sceptical, robust, ironic’ and, 
above all, ‘anti-wet... A headmaster, Mr. 
William Empson, had been chosen, and 
several notable assistants, such as Mr. Robert 
Graves and Dr. F. R. Leavis. The first pupils 
had even been enrolled, and the telephone 
was busy between one Min. of Lit. Ed. col- 
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league and another : * Shall we take 7 Gunq 
and D. Davie?’ * Certainly; just the sort 
we're looking for.’ * What about B. or W9? 
*My dear chap, certainly not: | happen to 
know that neither of them went to Oxforg 
and Cambridge Council School, and what 
could we possibly do with them without that? 
1 hate, for one thing, to contemplate what 
the Ministry Press (The Reading Fantasy) 
would think of them.’ F 

And then your White Paper was published, 
A strange document, tentative in some places, 
assured—-perhaps even to the point of come 
placency-—in others. There was appropriate 
humility about what the School had achieved 
(‘It is not very much’), but plenty of 
emphasis that the whole project was ‘ inter. 
esting.’ And the peroration, if one can speak 
like this of such a sober report, was masterly 
in its rhetoric: ‘a part of that tide 
which is pulling us through the Fifties ang 
towards the Sixties.’ If it had been the Head’s 
Speech on Speech Day, and if there had 
been any parents there to listen to it, and if, 
listening, they had understood it, they would 
certainly have clapped like mad. 

But one thing does seem rather extras 
ordinary to me, and I speak as one who hag 
had a little experience of this sort of educas 
tion myself. I’ve had the good luck to speak 
to two or three of these young chaps who (the 
Ministry says) are at the School, chaps like 
young Gunn and Wain; and all ef them deny 
that they've been there, or are there now, of 
intend to go. This is very odd, more odd 
than the absence of a teaching staff. And yet 
the Ministry goes on publishing Progress 
Reports, and even a White Paper like your 
own, all of them telling us about the keep 
team spirit of young Gunn, etc. You know, 
sometimes I can’t help wondering whether the 
School even exists at all. Or would that be 
putting the men at the Ministry out of a job? 

Yours faithfully, 

ANTHONY THWAITS 
Christ Church, Oxford 


Sir,—What constitutes a literary movement, 
and is one born or made? Your literary 
leading article, ‘In the Movement,’ begs the 
first question, by awarding a eapital M. It 
evades the second. And it finishes by bestows 
ing on the Movement which it has thereby 
produced an intellectual importance which it 
simply does not possess 

One has the impression that anyone pro+ 
moting a literary movement has to be wholly 
disingenuous about his methods. Like the 
ambitious entrepreneur, the writer must nowa» 
days employ the advertiser's skill to suggest 
(a) that the public is suddenly out of step 
with current fashions, and (b) that his own 
product embodies the new advances which 
everyone else is enjoying. The consumef 
needs, therefore, to examine the credentials 
of the new Movement as closely as possible, 
He should not be bludgeoned into believing in 
a ‘ change of taste,’ or accepting a ready-made 
movement overnight. 

When we examine it, we find that the 
‘Movement of the Fifties’ lays itself open to 
all the criticisms made about previous literary 
movements by your article. ‘.,. It's goodbye 
to... discussions about “ how the writer ought 
to live,’ you write. What then are the three 
novels you quote, if not picaresque studies 
of how certain intelligent people (only one 
remove from the writer in status) are coping 
with modern society ? Or, ‘It’s goodbye to 
the Litthke Magazine and “ experimental 
writing ”’. But in what places other than the 
little academic and literary magazines 0 
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‘Hooray 4a!” 


There's nothing cheap about my new 4a chair except 

the price,” roared the ERCOLion. “And that—taking stock of the 
way it’s built—makes it the cheapest chair money can buy. 

It has pedigree Windsor wedge-through legs that will see it 
standing firm for ever, or thereabouts. Its rounded, shaped and 
chamfered seat supports you without making itself felt. 

And added to this comfortable strength is traditional Windsor 
grace and a mellow finish all my own, in either dark or light wood. 
Whether for kitchen, canteen, garden or anywhere about the 
house... darn it, there simply is no other chair—not 


within anything like the price.” 


FURNITURE INDUSTRIES LTD 


chaired the ERCOLion (pf 
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Money saved should 
be safeguarded 


Whether it is £5, £50, or £500, make quite sure that the 
effort of saving will not be in vain. Be certain that whea 
you require the money, every penny of it will be avail- 
able. Meanwhile, let it earn more money for you by 
means of good interest from the day you invest it to the 
day of withdrawal. 


* lweedt tt tn The 


SAFE-KEEPING 04/42 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
This Society, founded in 1848, accepts investments of from £1 
to £5,000. Interest is paid half-yearly. No charges; ne 
depreciation of capital ; no trouble in withdrawals. 


THE PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 


PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.3 
(Tel: MONarch 8985) 

















TO TRAVEL BY 
FRENCH RAILWAYS 


When in France, travel by the 
service that serves a// France. French NS 

e@ Railways have the most up-to-date rail 
system in Europe with fast services to all TOURIST TICKETS 
parts of the country and excellent con= | omer a 20% or 90% reduction 
nections with adjoining states. A whole | on ordinary fares, subject to 
variety of reduced-fare tickets are offered, | a minimum return or circular 
so that extended travelling shows an | j°umcy of 1,500 or 2,000 Km 
appreciable drop in cost per kilometre. a rs ee 
Aboard the train comfort and courtesy 
surround you: excellent meals may be had 
en route and wagon lits or couchettes (Ist 
and 2nd class) ensure a good sleep for 
overnight passengers. 


Better travel by 


SNg Information, tickets and reservatians from any good Travel Agent @ 


CHEAPER SLEEPERS 
Wagon-lit berths for journeys 
of over 375 miles now cost 
up to one third less, and 
remember that the charge for 
a couchette berth 1st or 2nd 
class is only 23s. 










French Railways Limited, 179 Piccadilly, London, W.1. 
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Oxford and Cambridge did the new writers 
make their beginning ? And by what means 
other than the traditional claim to be making 
changes, to be ‘different’ and * advanced, 
are they trying to attract notice ? Again, * the 
new Hero is basically irresponsible.’ But then, 
which consciously cuts itself 
adrift from social responsibility is hardly 
ignoring it: such a illustrates, if 
anything, a clear awareness that it exists, 
There will have both and a 
more original intellectual content to the new 
before it can support a genuine 
claim to transform the literary scene At 
present, ‘the fascination of what's difficult’ 
appears to be the only plank in its platform 


a movement 
severance 


to be more, 


movement 


There was never a more conscious, guilty and 


sterile choice than that of intellectuality for 


intellectuality’s sake.—Yours faithfully, 

ALAN BROWNJOHN 
36 Forde Road, Catford, S.E.6 

MITHRAS REDIVIVUS 

Sir,—So, Mithras comes to light again; and 
you will, for sure, congratulate all concerned 
on the welcome decision to find his Temple 
a new home on Queen Victoria Street. Some 
of us, the less erudite of the older generation, 


were first introduced to Mithras by Rudyard 
Kipling’s Puck of Pook’'s Hill fitty years ago, 
And the designers of his new home in the 
City might do worse than look up that book 
(see p. 191) to see whether a from 
R. K.’s ‘Song to Mithras* should not find a 
Yours faithfully, 
FREDERICK WHYTI 


The Atheneum, Pail Mall, SW 


verse 


place at the new site 


Sir, May I say how grateful I am to Mi: 
James Pope-Hennessy for drawing attention 
to the beauties of St. Stephen Walbrook ? | 
trust he will not think me ungracious i I 
mention that his finding the church empty 
was most unusual. Even before the discovery 
of the Mithraic Temple across the road (on 
the site where possibly the first St. Stephen's 
stood in Saxon times), we had a pretty 
constant stream of visitors; and whilst the 
multitudes queued to see the Mithreum, the 
numbers increased until the church was at 
“times like Victoria Station. Our voluntary 
guides, who open the church for sightseers 
on Saturday afternoons, showed round at 
least a thousand people one Saturday and 
opened up specially the following day for a 
similar number. No one, however, suggests 
providing tens of thousands of pounds to 
preserve a living temple ol surpassing beauty 
which is also the centre of an attempt to 
reduce London's suicide rate through the 
activities of its ‘Telephone Samaritans.’ 
Within sight of the Mithreum is the scaflold- 
ing which has been standing idle for several 
months at considerable cost for lack of a 
couple of thousand pounds to repair the 
south wall. You may, therefore, imagine with 
what complete agreement I read Mr. Pope- 

Hennessy’s Yours faithfully, 
CHAD VARAH 
Rector 

Walbro« LCA 


article. 


Vest 


St. Stephens 


Sir,— In his article in the Spectator (October |) 


James Pope-Hennessy finds it regrettable 
that the city crowds should have chosen 
throng the recently discovered temple of 


Mithras rather than the Wren church of St 
Stephen Walbrook over th However 
I would suggest that it was not the wsthetx 
interest of the Mithreum that drew the 
Some of them, at any rate, were 
they were interested in 


Way 


crowds 


there because 
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archzology—a _ subject in which popular 
interest has recently been-stimulated by the 
television programme Animal, Mineral or 
Vegetable. When Mr. Pope-Hennessy suc- 
ceeds in popularising architecture as effectively 
as Sir Mortimer Wheeler and his fellows have 
popularised archeology, he may expect to find 
as many sight-seers in Wren churches as 
there were at this excavation of a Roman 
temple. Until that great day dawns, it seems 
a little ungracious to rebuke Londoners for 
taking an interest in the wrong portion of 
their past. Subject for subject, a Mithraic 
temple seems to me of quite as much interest 
as a Wren church, though its esthetic value 
may Yours faithfully, 
THOMAS 


be less 
ARCHER 
London, N.W.1 

IN THE PUBLIC INTEREST 
Sir,—In its report on the supply of buildings 
in the Greater London area, the Monopolies 
and Restrictive Practices Commission comes 
to the conclusion that the arrangements, 
operated by the London Builders’ Conference, 
are not ‘in the public interest.” This 
ment raises once more the pertinent question, 
not a * public interest,’ demanding 
abuse of economic power, 
beyond any possible mis- 
before being used as an argu- 
and 


Stafe- 


whether or 
the prevention of 
must be defined 
understanding, 
ment in support of 
legislation 


economic social 


It is true, politicians, and even * profes- 
sionally qualified economists,’ are inclined to 
this question as irrelevant, but the 
Productivity Council holds stronger 
In the Council's report 
attention 158 


dismiss 
British 
views on this matter 
on ‘Industrial Engineering ’ 
drawn to the provision of the Monopolies 
and Restrictive Practices Act, 1948, which 
instructs the Monopolies Commission to re- 
port ‘on whether certain conditions operate 
against public interest.’ However, as the Act 
‘does not declare what the public interest is,” 
British anti-monopoly legislation—the report 
went on— tends to be ineffective.’ 
however, be rash to blame the 
Commission for this ‘sin of 
It should have been up to Parlia- 
define the meaning of ‘public 
But Parliament has declined to com- 
mit itself to any definition of this kind, 
realising that in a parliamentary 
democracy notions like ‘public’ or *com- 
mon’ interest defy a definition by a political 
majority, or rather by a majority within a 
political majority. Hence no * ideological * 
ipproach to the problems implied, irrespec- 
tive of party-political or economic origin, has 
any foundation in fact 


It would, 
Monopolies 
omission,” 
ment to 
interest." 


obviously 


As monopolies and cartels in themselves are 
neither good nor bad, each case ought to be 
judged on its own merits, and the competent 
authority to with them ought to be a 
special tribunal into which, as the late Sir 
Henry Clay occasionally suggested, the Mono- 
polies Commission might well be transformed. 
rhere is, 
up of such a genuine or 
alleged power 
are bound to confront judges and juries with 
problems entirely new in the n: 
mic and social life They demand impera- 
tively the adjustment of traditicnal moral 
standards to new and still evolving individual- 


deal 


indeed, a strong case for the setting 
tribunal, 


because 


cases of abuse of economic 


tions econo 


community relationships I form.dable 
tusk is unlikely to be performed rigathy and 
ciliciently unless competent people. sclected 
from the steadily growing nrember f those 
possessed of practical experience and com- 


1954 


prehensive knowledge of economic and social 
affairs, would be at a tribunal's 
Yours faithfully, 


London, N.W.6 


disposal.—« 
LEON ZEITLIN 


SERVICING CARS 

Sir,—Very heartening and timely was Gordon 
Wilkins’s article on the shortcomings of British 
car servicing and of the car itself that seems 
to require so much more nursing than that 
of former days. There is a great deal tog 
much complacency, based on an over-pro. 
tracted seller’s market, among our manuface 
turers, dealers and garages, who incline tg 
treat individual complaints with disdain of 
with spurious disclaimers that attempt to 
challenge ordinary intelligence. 

Equally true are his remarks on the subject 
of inaccessibility, which, as is known to all 
owner-drivers, almost gives one the impression 
of a conspiracy between car manulacturers 
and repair garages. The plest of routine 
adjustments, such as to tappets and carburet- 


tor, entail the removal of nuts, bolts, brackets, 
air cleaner, top cover, etc., and, with the 
modern trend of bonnet design, this all hag 


to be done at arms’ length, half out of sight, 
or by climbing on to the wings. Even oiling 
and greasing now necessitate a pit or a hoist, 
and, as if to further the conspiracy, all these 
need doing much more often than with the 
cars that used to serve us and the good name 
of our motor industry so well. It is no 
wonder—and no fault of ours—if, to save 
trouble and pocket, we stint the maintenance, 

The tools supplied by the makers are often 
inadequate and of very inferior quality. (My 
tyre pump—cycle type—disintegrated the first 
time it was used, and my screwdriver is a bent 
piece of mild steel.) The paint and chromium 
plating on the bodywork appear to be porous 
to rain and hyper-sensitive to sun. Unless 
attended to with a daily constancy and 
thoroughness quite beyond the practical poli- 
tics of the average owner, rust and deteriora- 
tion set in within a month or Indeed, 
1] have seen the chromium peeling off on 
newly-delivered cars. What has happened to 
the pre-war cellulose paint that would prac- 
tically look after itself for vears on end, as 
well as being far more impervious to casual 
scratches and the of thrown-up 
stones ? The brittle modern cars 
cannot stand up to the ordinary hazards of 
the road. It flakes off in spots and around 
the edges of doors and wings so quickly that 
one’s first indication of it is the rapidly-spread- 


two 


impact 


paint ol 


ing rust patches that ensue 





The petrol Stations and servicing garages 
criticised by your correspondent have yet to 
learn the elements of their job. They should 
undergo a course on the Continent. Over 
here there is no such thing as filling the tank 
without cleaning of windscreen and idows, 
and the offer to check water, oil and battery 
levels, and tyre pressures. In g res you 
are not met with the automatic ret the 
foreman (while looking at the clock) that a 
job cannot possibly be done today, that he 
is full up for the next three weeks (turning 


unconcerned dismissal). <A routine 


away in 

job is tackled at once or with little delay, and 
completed within the hour or less. They also 
are fully occupied, but they really work, and 
they have their tea and sandwiches without 


it their customer as an 
contributor to their 


Also they t 
and welcome 


stopping 


intelligent 


livelihood, not as an unreasoning nuisance, to 
be shaken off or feeced for his trouble— 
Yours ftarthfullv, 

G. F. HOWARD 


& Command Postal Depot, BAOR 40 
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An Oscar for Wilde 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 240 
Report by Brian Hill 
The centenary of the birth of Oscar Wilde falls on October 16, when an LCC plaque is to be 


unveiled 0 


ysual prize was 
play. 

Apologies first to Chelsea Borough 
Cofncil for ascribing their housing acti- 
vities to the LCC. Competitors were not 
penalised, of course, for following me in 
this error. 

As I expected, Lady Bracknell was the 
mouthpiece for most comments on next 
week’s ceremony. Indeed, characters from 
The Importance of Being Earnest figured in 
70 per cent. of the entries. The competition 
as a whole showed, however, that it is by 
no means easy to catch and hold the dragon- 
fly brilliance of Wilde’s dialogue. 

Good touches came from Sheila Wheeler: 

Lapy STUTFIELD: It is very, very dread- 
ful of the London County Council to 
have turned Mr. Wilde’s house into a flat, 
is it not? 

Lapy HUNSTANTON: Not a flat, my dear, 
but five. It is now the fashion to put more 
people into less space. I suppose it is 
done by some sort of pressure like they 
use for toothpaste and tinned sardines. 

And from H. A. C. Evans: 

Lorp GorinGc: Having been crucified 

by one Scotsman when alive, he is now to 


be exposed, nailed to a wall, by another. ° 


Prizes of £2 each go to L. E. Honnor and 
Allan M. Laing for entries in true Wildean 
vein; and R. Kennard Davis’s conversation- 
piece earns £1. Runners-up: those quoted 
above. 


PRIZES 
(L. E. HONNOR) 

Mrs. CHEVELEY: A writer who dies in oblivion 
is always honoured later on. It gives people 
such a sense of virtue to vindicate the un- 
virtuous. The guardians of our morals begin 
with blue pencils and end with blue plaques. 

Sir Ropert CHILTERN: No doubt these 
modern psychologists have a theory about 
that? 

Mrs. CuHeveLey: Ah, they spend their time 
proving the good bad and the bad good. It’s 
80 comlorting for most of us. But how Oscat 
would have hated all this fuss, because it has 
become the general rule to fix plaques every- 
where and nothing detracts from distinction 
like following the general rule. 

Sik RoBERT CHILTERN: One does see plaques 
to the oddest people. 

Mrs. CHEVELEY: But one needn’t read them. 
People never do. Those who know about the 


house don't need to, and the others don’t 
want to 
Sik Rosert CHILTERN: It’s very odd to 


think of five families living in the house. 
Mrs. CHeveLey: Oh, no. It is so fashionable 
People worship numbers nowadays. 
(ALLAN M. LAING) 
Lapy BRACKNELL: Pray, why should you and 


I attend memorial ceremony to this Mr. 
Wilde? 

Prism: He was the author of our being, 
Lady Bracknell 
_ Lavy B: Indeed! I have always held the 
1OWe on of authors. I prefer that they 
sho forgotten. Nor can I reconcile it 
with t taste that you and I should have 
. } 
to 5s same creator. Where is this 
ceremo take place? 

Pp rca ’ . . 
Prism: At Mr. Wilde’s house in Tite Street, 
Lady Brac knell, 

Lapy B: An unfashionable neighbourhood. 


I might have expected it. Who lives there now? 


n his house in Tite Street, Chelsea, by Sir Compton Mackenzie. 
no longer what it was, for it has been requisitioned and is now occupied by five families. 
‘ offered for comment on the event by any one or two characters from a Wilde 


Wilde’s house is 
The 


PrisM: I understand that the London 
County Council has accommodated five poor 
families there, Lady Bracknell. 

Lapy B: Really! A positive rookery! Prism, 
you will decline the invitation. One moment! 
Who is to unveil this plaque? 

Prism: Sir Compton Mackenzie, 
Bracknell. A famous author, | believe. 

Lavy B: Authors, Prism, are not famous: 
they are notorious. 


Lady 


(R. KENNARD DAVIS) 

ALGERNON: So poor Oscar is finished! He 
has become a Classic. 

Jack: What? Has he ceased to be the Great 
Unmentioned, and become one of the Great 
Unread? 

ALGERNON: Yes—even on the Continent, 
where they worshipped him to spite us, he is 
now vieux jeu. So the LCC are placing a 
tablet on his house, to the memory of his 
deceased notoriety. 
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Jack: The LCC? 
club? 

ALGERNON: Only intellectually. They typify 
the great Middle Classes. 

Jack: Have the middle classes then aban- 
aoned their pose of strait-laced propriety ? 

ALGERNON: Oh yes. Now that the Lower 
Orders have become respectable, they pretend 
to be literate instead. It is equally easy: 
neither involves any practice. 

Jack: But who inhabits Oscar’s house? 

ALGERNON: Five swarming families of the 
respectable poor. They will undoubtedly 
remove the tablet. They will complain that it 
lowers the tone of the neighbourhood to a 
positively aristocratic level. 


Aren’t they a cricket 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 243 


Set by M. H. Middleton 


The menus of Lyons Corner Houses used to 
offer ‘Pain Grillé (National Wholemeal).’ 
Gastronomical snobberies culled from a recent 
continentai trip included, from Paris, a pot of 
* Dundee’ marmalade and, from Florence, a 
dish, not of scampi, but * Dublin Prawns. A 
prize of £5is offered for six similar conceits. 
real or imaginary, from six different countries, 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 243,’ 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 
must be received not later than October 19, 
Results in the Spectator of October 29. 


Country Life 


READING a newspaper cutting about cattle 
droving and the shoeing of cloven hooves 
that was once done when transport was out 
of the question, brought to mind a story of 
my grandfather's about a man who had to 
take a flock. of geese a long way to a 
Michaelmas fair. The feet of geese wear out 
if they are driven on a hard road for any 
length of time, for the webs fray until the 
poor birds cannot be taken farther. The man 
in this account laid out a tray of tar and a 
tray of sand and walked his geese through 


each in turn and thereby gave them more 
durable feet for the trek to the fair. I 
remember [ laughed very heartily at the 


story. I was used to some rather tall tales, 
but I was told that this was true and I was 
hearing of something that was not uncommon. 
Perhaps after all, it was fact, although it 
would surely have been more sensible to take 
geese in a wagon and thereby move them a 
little faster and keep them fatter than an 
endless waddle would make them. I did 
not find out how many times the flockmaster 
renewed the ‘shoes’ in the the 
journey, but I supposed that he carried trays 
of tar and sand with him birds 
began to develop a footsore look. 


course of 


in case his 


Jackdaw Impudence 


Charlie the %jackdaw is making a name for 
himself in the village. I first heard of him 
flying on to the heads of the little ones on 
their way to school. The children liked to en- 
counter Charlie and he began to follow them 
along the road. It was not long before he 
decided to become a pupil at the school, and 
finally he began to hop from head to head 
in the classroom, as perky as he might have 
been on the chimney tops. This led to his 
being expelled. Head-hopping has become a 
vice with him now. Yesterday a friend told 
me that Charlie had come into his house at 
breakfast time, perched on his daughter’s head 
and then flown to his own, which he said, his 
head being a little scant of hair, proved a 
painful experience. Charlie was persuaded 





to leave his perch and sit on my friend’s arm. 
He pecked rather vigorously at a gold ring 
and had to be launched into the air. Not 
everyone will see the funny side of Charlie’s 
playful ways, | am afraid. I knew a raven 
once that had similar habits. It became adept 
at dodging kicks and its vocabulary took a 


strong flavour. In the course of time the 
humorous glint left the raven’s eye and it 
tormented all and sundry with more than a 


I hope that Charlie shows 
own 


touch of malice. 


more discretion for his sake. 


The Blackberry Crop 

Blackberries are never early up on the road 
to the moor and, feeling that a touch of frost 
in the air might ripen some and give us 
enough for a pie, we went a short trip for 
that purpose. The rowans were a fine sight, 
They had ripened to a shade that would have 
pleased an artist. They were the brightest 
thing in sight on a slightly overcast afternoon. 


The blackberries will never ripen there this 
season. The blossom is young and only half 
out of the bud Ihe berries that have set 


are green or a faint red in hue. It will never 
be warm enough and it is unlikely that there 
will be enough sun to help them along new, 
and the cold nights will stop the fruit maturiag 
even if the blossom is pollinated. Next year, 
perhaps, the bushes will have much more 
fruit on them, for invariably brambles that 
are infrequently disturbed and trampled have 


the best fruit. We came away with scarcely 
enough to flavour an apple tart, but this is a 
minor matter. Everything has been blighted 
by the weather this season. 


Banding Reminder 

If fruit trees have not been grease-banded 
by now, this should be done immediately to 
trap the wingless female winter moths as they 
ascend to deposit their eggs. Any gaps be 
tween bands should be sealed and with young 
trees the supporting stake must not be over- 
looked. This too, should be banded. 
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Great Britain 





HIS IS ASTORY of a changing landscape...a 

story to capture the imagination. It began with a 

bold decision taken shortly after the war by 
Bowaters, the British paper-making organisation— 
one of the largest in the world. 

It was the decision to survey the North American 
continent by air, land and sea, to find the ideal site 
for a British paper mill that would help to meet 
the growing demand for newsprint and paper of 
all kinds. 

This decision has now taken shape in the outlines of 
the great integrated pulp and paper mills that have 
changed the horizon at Calhoun, on the banks of the 
Hiwassee river in Tennessee. 

For it was to Calhoun, in the heart of the pros- 
perous southern states of America, that the party of 
scientists and engineers returned to complete their 
final analysis. Here they found a township of some 
600 inhabitants, abundant supplies of water, electrical 
power, wide roads, railways, navigable rivers, and 
above all, close at hand, thousands of acres of quick 
growing southern pine. This tree matures in 25 years, 
compared with an average 75 years for the northern 
spruce. Though previously considered too resinous 
for paper making the scientists of the paper industry 
have so adapted the pulping process that southern pine 
is now an ideal raw material. 

And now these new Bowater mills are producing 
130,000 tons of newsprint and 55,000 tons of sulphate 


> 
—— 


lin Tennessee ... made in Britain 


pulp each year—earning dollars for Britain. For the 
whole of this output of newsprint has been sold for 15 years 
ahead to publishers in the United States. 

This is proof to the world that British enterprise and 
technical know-how can make their mark in the heart 
of the United States. Proof, too, of the goodwill that 
exists between these two great industrial nations. 
For, though Bowaters subscribed the whole of the 
equity capital, three-quarters of the $60,000,000 cost 
of this Bowater project was provided in the United 
States in the form of dollar loans; and the erection of 
the plant on schedule in two years is a tribute to the 
American genius for large-scale construction. 

Here, to confound the pessimists, is a heartening 
example of Britain and America working together— 
technically, industrially and commercially—for their 
mutual benefit. For these new mills in Tennessee are 
already supplying much-needed newsprint to 
American publishers in the South. Meanwhile, toassure 
their supplies, Bowaters are planting southern pine 
seedlings at the rate of millions a year— 
an afforestation programme that has 
been described in the United States as “‘a 
lesson inthe economics of tree planting”’. 
It is a programme that will still be 
harvesting dollars for Britain when the 
seedlings have reached full growth and 
are pulped for paper a quarter of a 
century from now. 








> Bowaters 


An international organisation making paper, board and packaging materials 


that answer the needs of industry and trade throughout the world. 


THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 


United States of America Canada Australia South Africa Republic ofIreland Norway Sweden 
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SUD BLUE Ee 


Compton 


RITING about those wrecks on the west coast of 

the Lizard Peninsula recently set me off dreaming 

of some other wrecks in Cornwall and elsewhere. 
First of all a correction. I should have written Loe 
Pool not Looe Pool. And now a question. A correspon- 
dent who is writing a history of the 4th Hussars (Light 
Dragoons) cannot find any regimental record of the wreck of 
the Susan and Rebecca transport and I cannot put my hand 
on the Cornish book or books in which I first read the story. 
So I may be mistaken in the regiment; it may have been 
another regiment of Light Dragoons. If any reader can help 
my correspondent and myself we shall both be obliged. 

In 1807 the Primrose sloop-of-war was wrecked off the bar 
of the Loe Pool, and fifty years ago on a dead calm morning 
at the lowest ebb of an equinoctial spring tide one could still 
sometimes discern her shape fathoms down and her guns slide 
across her deck in the undertow. But that was fifty years ago 
and she may have disintegrated since then 

Just a century later in March, 1907, the White Star liner 
Suevic of 12,500 tons came ashore in a fog below the Lizard 
lighthouse. She broke in half a fortnight later and her bow 
was towed to Plymouth. What a boon that mixed cargo was! 
Old men, and old women too, who had been bedridden for 
years rose up and walked twenty miles and more to share in 
the fun. The Suevic was homeward bound from Sydney and 
there was a lot of wool in her cargo. A little fortune was 
made by driving it off at night in muffled wagons across wild 
Goonhilly Downs, which diddled the excisemen 

In the winter of 1940-41 we had a wreck in Barra which 
was a personal tragedy for me. A south-westerly gale was 
blowing from the Atlantic and an easterly gale was blowing 
on the other side of Scotland. This state of affairs often means 
a south-easterly gale in the Minch when the Long Island (as 
the Outer Isles from the Butt of Lewis to Barra Head are 
called) is a deadly lee shore for ships sailing light and without 
enough seaway. In spite of this a large convoy outward bound 
to America was sent through the Minch that night. Several 
were driven ashore all down the Long Island with a loss of 
something like 150,000 tons of shipping, it was rumoured, but 
that was probably the usual exaggeration. A Greek ship of 
10,000 tons, the Eugenia Embirikos, landed on a rock at the 
entrance of a bay on the east side of Barrg, and I invited the 
Captain to supper. 

* This will be a very good business for you, he told me. ‘I 
shall send to you all our olives, all our olive oil, all our wine, 
all our ouzo, all our currants, all our lemons, all our oranges, 
all our tobacco, and anything else we have you may want.’ 

Imagine all that on a Hebridean island in the winter of 
1940-41. Alas, next day a messenger came from the Captain, 
leading a very scraggy blackface sheep as the only present he 
could send me. Talk of coals to Newcastle ! The ship had 
broken in half during the night; the wine, the olive oil and 
the rest of the cornucopia were in the wrong half and had gone 
down to replenish the locker of Davy Jones 

However, fifteen months later the wreck of the SS Politician 
on Eriskay more than compensated for the disappointment 
over the Eugenia Embirikos. It was a dark hour in the war. 
Singapore had fallen. The German ships had dodged their 
way through the English Channel to safety. The Rt. Hon. 
Thomas Johnston decided that come what might the Nazis 
should fot have Scotland’s whisky. So the Politician was filled 

up with thousands of cases and on a calm foggy night landed 
on a rock in the tiny harbour of Eriskay. There had not been 
such a romantic arrival on that island since Prince Charles 
Edward Stuart landed there in July, 1745. Mr. Thomas 


Mackenzie 


Johnston was doing magnificent work with water for Scotland. 
but we in the Islands felt that all his hydro-electric development 
did not compare as a feat of imaginative commonsense with his 
decision to send as much export whisky as the Politician could 
hold to America. True, it never reached its customers, but 
about half of it (DG) was drunk in the country that produced 
it, and the rest was sunk by the Excise when it could not be 
salvaged. Even today a bottle of ‘Polly’ as it was called 
emerges occasionally from a hiding-place: I was sent one 
last Christmas. 

Our third Barra wreck in the war was in January, 1944. 
was standing on the dunes behind my house just before 
dusk of a January evening and sighted a ship on the 
Atlantic side apparently steering for the island. As she came 
nearer I could not see a soul aboard her and I had a notion 
that she had been abandoned. I hurried back to the house 
and got through on the telephone to the crofting township a 
couple of miles away to warn them that what I thought wag 
an empty ship was heading for the northerly end of the island, 
What about trying to get aboard her before she struck ? The 
salvage could be worth a great deal. It was too late, however, 
The Samuel J. Dexter, an American Liberty ship, crashed 
head on upon a beach of rounded stones. Another hundred 
yards, and she would have missed Barra altogether 


We heard afterwards that the crew of the Samuel J. Dexter, 
half way between the Irish Coast and the Hebrides, had 
panicked because they thought the deck was splitting and had 
taken to the boats, leaving their ship to go plunging on at het 
own sweet will. I wish that crew could have heard what the 
old salts of Barra said about such behaviour. 

We found the Sammy Dexter, as we affectionately called her, 
a most welcome visitor to Barra, for though she had no cargo 
her crew had been most comfortably, not to say luxuriously, 
equipped. She kept the north end of the island well supplied 
with blankets, sheets, cutlery, glass and crockery. My own 
haul from her was a quantity of tins of sweet corn and for the 
first time in my life as much tomato juice as I could drink for 
about three months; it was in gallon tins, not in wretched little 
bottles 

The Lend Lease Authorities did not bother themseives 
about the food or the blankets, but they were much perturbed 
over the disappearance of four typewriters, so much perturbed 
that a party of them came all the way to Barra from London 
to try to discover where they had gone. As an author | was 
under strong suspicion, for naturally I seemed the most likely 
person on the island to appropriate four typewriters. Indeed, 
they probably still suspect me, for the typewriters have never 
been found and should I ever apply for a visa to the United 
States I quite expect to find myself a suspected person on the 
Passport Control’s black list, or should we call it red list 
nowadays ? I take this opportunity of avowing that I have 
no more idea where those typewriters went than the Lend 
Lease Commission of Enquiry. 

I have been wrecked myself only once in my life, and that 
was in Gallipoli days, trying from Tenedos in a motor-boat 
with the number 13 to reach GHQ on board the Arcadia 
lying in Kefalo Bay, Imbros. We were not actually wrecked, 
but we had to run the boat ashore at the other end of Imbros 
twenty miles away from GHQ and were rescued next day by 
a destroyer. If we had been wrecked on Cornwall or Barra 
in that broken-down motor-boat we should have been less 
welcome than the Suevic, the Politician, or the Samuel J. 
Dexter, for our cargo was fizzy lemonade and rather stale 
Turkish delight. 
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Autumn Salmon 


py EDWARD CRANKSHAW 































ORD GREY of Fallodon better than anyone else has 
described the glory of the spring salmon, game, hard as 
nails, and, when caught, shining with an unearthly light. 

find it hard to understand how anybody not too infirm to fish 
in a blizzard could quarrel with his view that if he had only 
a month’s salmon fishing in the year he would choose from 
the middle of March till the middle of April—though it is 
a good thing that not all fishermen feel like that. | myself 
have always felt it so unquestioningly that until the other day 
| would have said that one fresh-run sporting spring fish was 
worth a dozen autumn ones, however grand, which had lost 
their salt-water splendour. Now I am not so sure as 1 was 








before. 

Spring 1s still, will always be, the supreme time fo salmon 
fishing; but in the pleasantest way imaginable, and by accident, 
last week | made a discovery (which many had made before 
me) that there is a breadth and ease about autumn fishing 
which gives it a peculiar quality. It can include even an 
element of pottering, the last thing I should ever have associated 
with the salmon. And, looking back, | can see that on the 
rare occasions when L have had a few days’ autumn fishing 
in the past, | have brought to it the wrong approach and 
enjoyed it the less in consequence. 


Spring fishing, at any rate for one who has only a fortnight MON EY A ¥ WORK 


jn the year (these remarks will probably make no sense at all 
to those lucky ones who can fish the season through, choosing 

their day and hour), generates the mood of a Blitzkrieg. For IN BRITISH INDUSTRY 
me it is the same river each year, a river in the far North 
which I have fished at all states of water, in all weathers, and 
know, almost—several miles of it, at least—like my own The regular calls of the 
backyard: just where the fish will lie in given conditions, where 
and when they are most likely to take, where and when they is 
emphatically will not take. There is no wasted time. There Home Service insurance Man 
is no waiting for suitable conditions. Plans are made and 
remade to suit the conditions as they change. Each day is ‘ 
a sustained, intensive campaign conducted at high speed to provide much-needed 
battle with fish coming straight up from the sea and to catch 
them before they have settled down for too long. Plans and ° ° e 
calculations are adapted from hour to hour as temperature, capital for investment in 
wind and water change. Fishing quickly down one pool one 
plans for the next. The car stands ready for instant mobilisa- e 
tion and a dash three miles down the river, then a mile back industry and commerce 
again, to get to the best places at the best times. Excitement 
is sustained, even in the grilling task of fishing down the long, 
long canal of a pool where the fish, coming in from the sea 
with the tide, must sometimes rest, waiting for a spate to issued by the Industrial Life Offices 
carry them into happier, more complicated waters, or because 
they find the melting snows too cold. The sharpness of the 
struggle matches the bitterness of the weather, and both go 
with the wild, fierce quality of the most magnificent opponent 
it is possible to conceive. I have tried, unthinkingly, to apply 
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this sort of attack to autumn fishing and there has been 
something wrong. 

Last week I found myself on a strange river in the Western 
Highlands, a good deal larger than I am used to, and 
exceedingly full of water. In the evening, arriving, we went 
down to look at it and found so much water that it seemed 
it would need all next summer to run down. There were 
islands where there should have been peninsulas; blank wastes 
here there should have been islands. And from the so-called 
bank the grass ran away beneath the waves as far as the eye 
could penetrate the peaty stain. But it grew cold that night 


and dd not rain again, and in the morning the river had 
lek li remarkably, though still in heavy flood. The 
pinners took heart and went off with the only available 
ghillies, in boats, leaving me with a fly rod and the prospect of 
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some contemplative hours with no other company than my own. 

Contemplativeness and salmon fishing had never seemed to 
go together; but it was pleasurable to feel that I had all day 
to explore three or four miles of strange water and no obligation 
to catch anything. In fact I did not catch anything, nor did 
I in the least expect to. The others were contemptuous of 
my fly. What on earth do you expect to do with a fly in 
water like this ? And anyway, you can never cover the water, 
wade as deep as you may. I said I did not expect to do 
anything and thought I could cover quite enough water to be 
going on with. No, I didn’t think spinning was unsporting— 
though it could be. It was just that I preferred the infinite 
variety of trying to manipulate the fly, of beating the currents 
without mechanical aids; and I got so little practice that I 
needed every day of it. Yes, I certainly wanted to catch 
salmon, indeed I positively insisted on catching one from time 
to time: but I honestly preferred one on the fly to half a dozen 
on the minnow. 

On this occasion the spinners also touched nothing. I saw 
a few fish move—a splash and a glimpse of a lean red flank, 
the flowing line of a head and tail rise—learnt a great deal 
about the river, which was visibly fining down, exercised my 
casting muscles, which needed it, tried new tricks with the 
line, and came away that night perfectly contented and with 
a sort of fluid mind’s eye map to think about, showing a maze 
of complicated currents—some of the most elaborate subtlety 
(for those in the boats simply slabs of swiftly moving water)}— 
and one or two firm ideas for the morning. 

The most promising of these called for a cast longer than 
I had ever before attempted to combine with accuracy. The 
fish—the most likely ones at least—had clearly been lying with 
their noses very close to the tails of strong runs, sometimes 
moving up into the current for a cruise and a jump. There 
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was one place where a fast run flattened out and Swept 

a slow stream curling round under the far bank into a q 
pool. It had the makings of a perfect lie. The spinners said 
it was too far to throw a fly in a cross-wind. They said: Wh 
choose that particular spot among so many others? The 
were going off in boats to flog the deeps. Spinners are allowed 
to criticise fly-fishers to their heart’s content, but it seemed 
rude to reply that if you refrain from taking to the minnow 
the moment a breeze blows in your face you soon learn to 
handle a long line; or that while they had been engaged aj 
yesterday in trying to stun the unfortunate fish I had foung 
out quite a lot about the river. It would also have been tempt. 
ing providence, and I know what happens to those who tempt 
providence. 


I had no right to expect from my very amateurish form that 
I should be able to throw all that line with extreme accuracy 
some delicacy, and contrive for a breathless moment to hang 
the fly on the far side of the strong run at the junction of the 
currents. But providence, for on¢e, was amiable. It worked, 
At the critical cast, at the exact place, the fly was taken. It 
had all happened like magic in a slow and leisurely way. Time 
was no object. The fish had been here some time. It would 
stay. Nothing could have been more different from the sharp 
impatient battling of the spring. And yet there was nothing 
soft about that fish. He fought hard and sometimes with real 
originality for over a quarter of an hour. He weighed twenty. 
two pounds. And he turned out to be fresher run than I 
should have thought possible. It was the first elaborate and 
calculated attack, without a ghillie to show the water, that I 
had ever brought off in a copy-book way. It will no doubt 
prove to be the last. But if ever I am granted another fluke 
like that it will be in the autumn, which goes hand in hand 
with contemplation, even among salmon. 
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§ I do not belong to a press-cutting agency nor listen 
to the wireless, 1 have only been half aware of what 
sort of a reception my latest book of verses, A Few Late 

Chrysanthemums, has had. This escapism is partly deliberate. 

I have come to dread all but unstinted praise or friendly and 

constructive criticism from people who write poetry them- 

gives. Perhaps an experience I had when a boy of about 
fifteen at school may partly account for this morbid fear. 1 was 
in a set taught by Mr. H. L. O. Flecker, the present headmaster 
of Christ’s Hospital, a brother of the poet, and I showed him 

a poem I had written about a City church. It was very bad 

and. for motives no doubt kindly meant, he read out my verses 

to the set of boys, making fun of each line as he went along. 

Most boys who write verse must have had similar ragging, 

if not from masters at least from contemporaries. 

But most boys who write poetry do not intend to be poets 
all their lives. That had always been my intention. As carly 
as | can remember I have read and written verse. I have 
always-preferred it to prose, known that its composition was 
my vocation and anything else I have written in my life has 
been primarily a means of earning money in order to buy 
the free time in which to write poetry. 

My verses are my children, sometimes too private to be 
shown in public. They are part of me and attacks on them 
] take as personal and feel inclined to answer in terms of 
personal abuse. When they are published my verses have 
generally grown up into comparative strangers. But they are 
still mine. Some I would gladly disown, notably three which 
seem to have stuck to me, try to get rid of them as I may: ‘ In 
Westminster Abbey,’ ‘Come friendly bombs and fall on 
Sidugh,’ and, in my latest volume, ‘ Phone for the fishknives, 
Norman.’ These now seem to me merely comic verse and 
competent magazine writing, topical and tiresome. 

Verse-writers will know the lengthy and painful business of 
giving birth to a poem. First there is the thrilling or terrifying 
recollection of a place, a person or a mood which hammers 
inside the head saying, ‘Go on! Goon! It is your duty to 
make a poem out of it.” Then a line or a phrase suggests 
itself. Next comes the selection of a metre. I am a tradition- 
alist in metres and have made few experiments. The rhythms 
of Tennyson, Crabbe, Hawker, Dowson, Hardy, James Elroy 
Flecker, Moore and Hymns A & M are generally buzzing about 
in my brain and I choose one from these which seems to me 
to suit the theme. On the backs of cigarette packets.and old 
letters, I write down my lines, crossing out and changing. When 
I reach home I transfer the whole to foolscap and cross out 
and change again. Then I start reciting the lines aloud, either 
driving a car or on solitary walks, until the sound of the words 
satisfies me. Then I try reading the poem out to a patient 
friend whose criticisms I gladly accept, provided they are of 
detail only. After that I may have the courage to send it all 
to a Magazine. 

This may explain why verses are the children of their 
creator and so deeply personal. Reactions of readers to a 

man’s verses are personal reactions to him. And here I must 
express gratitude for the tremendous amount of notice my 
poems seem to have attracted. The thick pile of press cuttings 
which my gentlemanly publisher and friend Major John Grey 
Murray has lent to me, is an unexpected tribute. So is his 
news of the sales of the book. I feel humbled too, for this 
week I have been reading the new PEN Anthology and found 
in it poems by comparatively unestablished poets whose work 
often seems better to me than my own and who deserve the 
publicity and sales with which I have been honoured. 
Poems are personal and that means that they must be 
sincere. What I was when I published my first volume of 
verse in about 1930, I am not today. Nor, I hope, are you. 
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John Betjeman Replies 


Vr. Betjeman has been invited by the Spectator to review the reviews of his latest book of verse, 
A Few Late Chrysanthemums 


In those days my purest pleasure was the exploration of 
suburbs and provincial towns and my impurest pleasure the 
pursuit of the brawny athletic girl. When most of the poems 
in my latest book were written, I was the self-pitying victim of 
remorse, guilt and terror of death. Much «es I disiike trying to 
conform to Christian morality (which mixes Peter Quennell 
detect a note of Martin Tupper in my verse), the only practical 
way to face the dreaded lonely journey into Eternity seems 
to me the Christian one. I therefore try to believe that Christ 
was God, made Man and gives Eternal Life, and that | may be 
confirmed in this belief by clinging to the sacraments and by 
prayer. This is sometimes implicit in my !atest poems. An 
anonymous friendly critic in The Times certainly kiows a 
thing or two when he says: * He suffers ago rising twinges of 
guilt, but bravely incurs the reproaches ot a delicate conscience 
by going on exactly as before.” That means he recognises my 
verses at least as sincere. For there is no doubt that fear of 
death (a man‘festation of the lack of the faith I deeply desire), 
remorse and a sense of man’s short tiine on earth and an 
impatience with so-called * progress, did inform many of the 
poems in my latest volume. Since then I have grown a little 


more cheerful and thankful and hope to produce some poems 


expressing the joys of being alive. 

It has pleased me to find long and understanding notices in 
Christian papers from the Methodist Recorder to the Tablet 
and the Church Times and the Church of Ireland Gazette, and 
to find avowed Christians like Tom Driberg, Evelyn Waugh 
and Frank Sing!eton and G. B. Stern and John Arlott appreciat- 
ing the reasons for the gloom of some of my verse. It is 
doubly pleasing when this change of mood is recognised and 
accepted by critics who may not subscribe to my religious 
beliefs. That fine poet and critic Geoffrey Taylor expresses 
his reaction neatly when he says in Time and Tide, ‘It is 
rather as though something friendly, familiar and furry and 
easily frightened had turned at bay and bitten one in the 
bathroom.’ I do not know what are the beliefs of another 
good poet and critic, G. S. Fraser, but I am grateful to him 
for his defence of my point of view in the New Statesman and 
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The Book Society’s Choice 


THE FAITHFUL ALLY 


ERIC LINKLATER 
author of Private Angelo, etc. 


The story of a moral struggle between the irrespon- 
sible Sultan of Namua and a government official. 
‘It is all light, amusing, shrewd, clever and quick 
in Mr. Linklater’s best ironical manner’... 
V.S. Pritchett in the Bookman. 10s. 6d. 


THE GOLDEN PRINCESS 


ALEXANDER BARON 
author of From the City, From the Plough, ete. 


The conquest of Aztec Mexico by Cortes’ tiny 
army and his association with Dona Marina, an 
Indian princess. “Mr. Baron's historical novel is 
unusually good of its kind, and romantic in the 
best sense of the word.” THE TIMES 15s. 


Book Society Recommendation 


all prices are net 
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JONATHAN CAPE 
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Recent Novels 


Diana Gardner 


THE INDIAN WOMAN 
L. A. G. Strong 


“A first novel of importance ... the situation is developed 
with power and insight. The characters are drawn in the 
round, and the writing is eloquent and distinguished.” 


(Spectator) 
The Observer 
“A genuine novel and an interesting one, with an unusual 
theme ...it has power.” 


Yorkshire Post 


“Interesting and well done... the cumulative effect of the 
husband's insane cruelty is strongly felt.” 


Marc Brandel 


THE TIME OF THE FIRE 


The impact on a small community of the knowledge 
that a killer is one of themselves. 


New Statesman 
“He is quite certainly among the most important of the 
new, post-war American novelists. He is a country in him- 
self, sober, funny, traditional, sui generis.” 


Truth 
“Milieu is brilliantly evoked and the characters grow 
tangibly real. . . witty and ironic.” 


Jack Finney 


FIVE AGAINST THE HOUSE 
V. S. Pritchett 


“A little masterpiece of robbery.” (The Bookman) 
Glasgow Herald 
“4 novel so striking in its content and approach that its 
impact lingers long after the book has been read... 
tremendously exciting...a superb ironical ending, @ 
masterly touch.” 
The Listener 
“This book never loses its grip.” 


% Ready October 22nd % 


Antonia White 


BEYOND THE GLASS 


The new novel by the author of Frost in May and The 
Lost Traveller, in which she tells further the story of 
Clara Batchelor, carries the Recommendation of the 
Book Society. 


H. F. M. Prescott 


THE UNHURRYING CHASE 


The re-issue of her famous historical novel of twelfth- 
century France, first published in 1925. 


Daniel George 
“Everybody who read The Man on a Donkey will be 
delighted to be given the chance of enjoying the author's 
earlies success. They will be very far from disappointed 
with it.” 








I quite agree with him that I am not at my best in ‘ Jo 
Grenfell or New Statesman Competition mood.’ Indeed 
summarise the helpful criticism I have received from so man 
papers and journals, not forgetting the provincial Press which 
employs today as intelligent writers as one can find anywhere, 
I would say they advise me to keep off satire and anger, This 
is sound advice. 


The criticism of poetry can only be really useful if ix is 
written by poets, even if they be not popular poets. The 
know the meaning of words like ‘ technique’ and ‘ rhythm’ as 
applied to poetry. And criticism of poetry is useless ang 
stultifying if the critic does not recognise the change of ming 
and outlook in an author he is criticising. A bad critic jg like 
the sort of schoolmaster who sets himself up as perfection 
remains static in that ridiculous position, and regards 4» 
deviation from his own norm as a step in the wrong directiog, 
Inevitably there were a few people like this who wrote or spoke 
about my verses. They blamed them for not contain 
qualities they were never intended to have. I can only reply 
that I was not addressing myself to the vieuwx jeu avant garde~ 
if I may string four French words together—which still lingers 
on in the ‘Critics’ programmes of the BBC. Yet even to 
them I can express gratitude. A reaction was achieved and 
that by no means negative. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


The Second Empire 
By D. W. BROGAN 


HE revival of interest in the Second Empire is not merely 
the result of the lapse of time, the change in historical 
fashion, the decline in historical resentment. As France 
faces problems that may be too much for her present political 
institutions to handle, as the rigidities of the economic and 
political structure are more and more seen as the cause of her 
weakness, the old, easy condemnation of the Second Empire 
seems less just; some of the problems of France are seen as 
not the creation of a political regime as such, but as more 
deeply rooted in the social structure and the social habits of 
the people than in the mere political institutions that express 
(or betray) the will of the people 
Then the condemnation of the regime that was pronounced 
at Sedan has been eclipsed by the disasters of 1940; the 
parliament that abdicated at Vichy had no visible right to 
throw stones at the Corps Législatif, and the Third Republic 
made, at the best, no better end than the Second Empire, 
From all these considerations there has come a greater willing 
ness to see in Napoleon III, not merely the adventurer and 
perjurer of Les Chdtiments or the ‘ nullité incompromise’ of 
Bismarck’s cruel judgement, but a man of intelligence, if of 
vacillating will and doubtful judgement, burdened with too 
great a name and faced with a task that might have been too 
much for his uncle, the task of adjusting France to the inevit- 
able superiority of a Germany bound to be united and bound 
(by geology as well as by history) to be better adapted to the 
modern world than France short of coal, with its iron resources 
unknown and with its economy hampered by the very conquests 
of the Revolution. It is a welcome sign of the times that the 
doyen of our historians of France has moved on from Napoleon 
I to Napoleon III and has brought to the problem of the Second 
Empire that critical understanding of the problems set France 
by her history, especially by her history since 1789, that, even 
in 1954, is the first indispensable key to the mystery of why 
a country with so great a history, with so astonishingly gifted 
a people, should, politically speaking, so often miss the boat 
Mr. Thompson’s book*, marred as it is by rather too many 
misprints, wins us and enlightens us by its sympathetic under 
standing of the enigmatic hero’s character. It can be said, I 





* Louis Napoleon and the Second Empire. By J. M. Thompsom 
(Blackwell. 32s.). 
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think, that few people who knew Napoleon I well liked him 
and that few who knew Napoleon III well disliked him. They 
often distrusted him; they often laughed at him; but his 
amiability was one of his most marked characteristics. It was 
also in part a cause of his downfall. He was not really cut 
out to be a dictator. He was lazy (but, “ What a pity he isn’t 
jazy, said Talleyrand wisely at Tilsit!). He did not learn the 
habits of government early enough, in which (as in other 
things) he resembled Disraeli. He remained the carbonaro, 
his faith in his star was much more oriental than was his uncle’s 

faith in himself and, a long way second, his star. As a 

trait of a man who at least negatively played a great role, 
this book is most satisfactory. 

It is not, I think, so satisfactory when it deals with the 
Second Empire apart from the personality of the Second 
Emperor. For although his reign ended in shameful disaster 
and in the sudden supremacy of Bismarck’s Germany, Napoleon 
III left a positive mark inside France if his rdle outside it 
was mainly negative. (Mainly, for he was the single most 
important force in the unification of Italy.) 

Some of the results of the Empire are visible enough. Part 
of the charm of Paris for me is that it is so old-fashioned, 
and it is old-fashioned because the Paris we know is mainly 
the Paris of the Second Empire. The grands boulevards may 
have new American-style buildings; the Champs Elysées have 
certainly changed character, but Paris of the tourist is the 
Paris of Napoleon III and Haussman. It is the Paris Mark 
Twain saw in 1867; the Paris of Henry James, of the Meurice, 
of the Opéra (finished under the Republic but so imperial in 
style and spirit). It is the Paris not only of the magasins de 
luxe and the Grand Hétel du Louvre but of the Parvis 
Notre-Dame, of the Palais de Justice, of the Louvre as we 
know it, and of the Tuileries as we might have known it but 
for the Commune. It is the Paris of the great impressionist 
painters; the Paris of the fiacres, the horse buses, the gas lights. 
Only the Métro has substantially altered its Second Empire 
character. And old Parisians had a nostalgia for the some- 
what gaudy splendours of the Paris of Napoleon III that recalls 
the nostalgia of the old noblesse for the plaisii- de vivre 
of the old regime. Offenbach, Hortense Schneider, Madame 
de Castiglione, Maxim’s and Worth; these are not the most 
edifying or important names to recall, but they are evocative 
as is the superbly impudent ‘restoration’ of Pierrefonds by 
Viollet-le-Duc with its great tableau of the Empress and the 
ladies of the court as ornaments of a medieval court of love. 
It was perhaps papier mdché but it was fun. 

Was it more than fun? In the revival of interest in and 
study of the Second Empire that we associate with the names 
of scholars like Maurain, Duveau, Schnerb and others, we can 
see that it was more than fun. Although idle, Napoleon III 
was wtelligent (as were his maternal kinsmen Eugéne and 
Morny, not to speak of his paternal relations). He had known, 
as an exile, many cities and men and had learned a lot. Com- 
pared with his sentimental but real feeling for the problems 
of the age, how sterile is Guizot, how parochial Thiers ! 
Napoleon III was a more modern ruler than France has usually 
had in the past century. He had, for example, far better ideas 
about what needed to be done about the army than had his 
marshals, but he had not the will to impose them. He had 
far sounder ideas about the needs of higher education in 
France than had the complacent universitaires. (It is to him 
and to his great minister, Duruy, that France owes the Ecole 
des Hautes Etudes.) At the Musée de Saint-Germain, he is 
notre Empéreur,’ because he patronised archeology and that 
not unintelligently. He had, in fact, a good deal in common 
with Prince Albert, which may have been one unconscious 
reason why Queen Victoria fell for him. I don’t share the 
uncritical admiration that it is now fashionable to pour out 
Gn that decidedly limited woman, but her treatment of the 
exiles, and then of Eugénie in her long widowhood, was a 
model of magnanimity. . 

5 What was obscured by partisan politics and partisan history 
is now clearer and clearer. Modern French history begins with 
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announcing a unique library service 





now you can borrow the books 
you want- whatever the price- 
when they are published 





The Times Library-famous throughout the world- 
now introduces a remarkable new Guaranteed Service. 
You can now borrow the latest books whatever their 
price (except, naturally, for technical books, etc.) as 
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the Second Empire; then, if ever, the ‘industrial revolution’ 
came to France. The continuity between the Second Empire 
and the Third Republic was far greater than it was convenient 
to admit. Many good republicans had been perfectly willing 
to serve the infamous regime of the Second of December. 
Some did. Freycinet had been an imperial official; Lavisse, 














the great pontiff of the Republican université, had been’ one of 

the teachers of the Prince Imperial; André, hammer of the 

priests, had been an officer in the Imperial Guard. But the 

rsonal continuities (which can best be illustrated from local 
history) are less important than the institutional continuities. 
The Third Republic lived and died under the electoral system 
imposed by the Prince-President in 1852. From that time 
dates the habit of the signed leader in the press. _ From the 
Second Empire dates the médaille militaire that Sir Winston 
Churchill is proud to wear. From it dates much of the finan- 
cial and industrial organisation of France. The last President 
of the Corps Législatif was the head of Le Creusot. The 
PLM, the Crédit Lyonnais, the Société Générale, the Suez 
Canal are works of the regime. When M. Mendeés-France 
talks of freeing France from the paralysing fear of competition 
that so terribly impoverishes her, he is talking the language of 
Mr. Cobden, of Michel Chevalier—and of Napoleon III. 

Why did the Empire fall? Simply, I think, because of 
military defeat. Mr. Thompson is probably right in suggesting 
that the great error was giving Bismarck a free hand in 1866 
and then not intervening after Sadowa. We know, now, that the 
Prussian victory in 1870 was not such a miracle of prevision 
and military science as Moltke naturally represented it as 
being. But even by 1870, a united Germany was probably 
more than a match for France. By 1880 there was no doubt 
of it. It was the wiser Europeans, Bagehot and Burckhardt, 
who thought this was nothing to rejoice over. ‘Europe has 
lost a mistress and got a master ’"—a master who was to bring 
ruin on himself as well as on Europe on a scale the French 
could never emulate. 

But for the alleged need to have a brilliant foreign policy, 
the Second Empire might have lasted (if Eugénie, alas, had not 
been the destined Regent). Paris disliked the regime, but 
Paris has disliked all regimes in this century and hasn‘t over- 
thrown them. The causes that led to the débdcle are many, 
but it was not merely a case of vice and frivolity being 
punished. There was vice triumphant as well as punished. 
But the Emperor, a great coureur de dames, rather took that 
view himself, for he attributed the disaster. when a prisoner at 
Wilhelmshohe, to the circulation of books like Mademoiselle de 
Maupin. \f Flaubert had heard of this, he might have agreed! 


The Chinese Contribution 


Science and Civilisation in China. Vol. 1. By Joseph Necdham, 
F.R.S. (C.U.P. 52s. 6d.) 

From the Description of Marco Polo to the great period of the Jesuit 

Missions at Peking, and then throughout a hundred and fifty years 

ol systematic Chimese studies in Europe during the last and the 


present ce ries, a gradual process has been going on in the West 
whicl properly be called ‘the discovery of China.’ It began in 
the realms of religion and philosephy and spread to the study of 
Chit tuage and literature, her political history and, notably, 
her at But many fields have still been left virtually untouched— 
perhaps the most striking omission being China’s contribution to 
the sc es and technology. 

Th rk under review is designed to fill precisely this gap. Dr. 
Need! has planned his survey on a comprehensive scale. The 
whole st will run to seven or eight volumes, covering such subjects 
aS Mathematics, astronomy, physics, chemistry, engineering, biology, 
agriculture and medicine, together with a general history of Chinese 


scientific thought, and a detailed appraisal of how the pattern of 
Chinese society both helped and hindered the coming to fruition of 
her scientific and technical achievement. More than three-fifths of 
the whole work is already finished; and from the evidence of this 
first volume it is clear that a new era is being opened in our Western 
knowledge and understanding of China. 
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Joseph Needham is uncommonly well fitted for the task he has 
undertaken. He is not only an eminent scientist but, as the present 
work shows, a scholar well-equipped with the tools of sinology. His 
acquaintance with China goes back to 1942, when he went there as 
Head of the British Scientific Mission, travelling all over the country 
(as he himself puts it) ‘by truck, jeep, jun, camel, wheelbarrow, 
goatskin raft and litter,” not to mention the more usual conveyances. 
His combination of Chinese expertise and scientific exp2rience is 
both rare and fortunate. Even so it is right that the highest praise 
should go to a scholar who, almost single-handed, conceived and is 
carrying through a work of such value and daunting difficulty. 


The title of this first volume is Introductory Orientations. It 
contains a plan of the whole survey, essays on the language, geo- 
graphy and history of China, and a long discussion of the ‘conditions 
of travel of scientific ideas and techniques between China and 
Europe.’ Most readers, | think. will find this last the most inter- 
esting part of the book, especially for its accounts of the Old Silk 
Road and China’s earliest contacts with the Roman Orient, and 
for the absorbing picture it presents of the cultural interactions of 
China with India and the Arab world. 


Dr. Needham’s discussions of sp2cial points are sometimes 
tantalising, as they raise the curtain, but not enough to allow more 
than the merest glimpse, on problems that will be con-id2red in 
detail only in later volumes. { can best illustrate with a quotation. 
He writes: 

The gimbals. of the navigator, and still more important, the 
mounting of the gyroscope of the automatic navigator, go back, not 
only to the charcoal stoves which warmed the hands of medieval 
prelates in chilly cathedrals, but to the self-righting perfume-burners 
with which a_ second-century Chinese mechanic furnished the 
beds of the princes and officials of Ch’ang-an. 

What fascinating pictures are conjured up by a casual sentence like 
this! But at the bottom of the page we are referred to Seztion 27 on 
‘Mechanical Engineering’, for which we will have to wait until volume 
four appears. It is in some ways a pity that on2 of the later volumes, 
dealing with a specific group of sciences and techniques, could not 
have been published simultanzously with this one, for an intro- 
ductory volume is necessarily unrepresentative. 


Human inventions and discoveries provid2 the main thsm:of Dr. 
Needham’'s survey. He quotes with effect the following lines from 
Francis Bacon’s Novum Organum (1620): 

It is well to observe the force and virtue and consequences of 
discoveries. These are to be seen nowhere more conspicuously 
than in those three which were unknown to the ancients, and of 
which the origin, though recent, is obscure and inglorious; namely 
printing, gunpowder and the magnet. For these three have changed 
the whole face and state of things throughout the world, the first 
in literature, the second in warfare, the third in navigation. 

All three were Chinese—as today every schoolboy knows. In Dr. 
Needham’s careful analysis of the traffic of technological discoveries 
in both directions, he identifies only four that came from Europe to 
China: the screw, the crankshaft, clockwork and the force-pump 
for liquids. The list of techniques that came from China to enrich 
the material culture of the West is much longer and includes: 
metallurgical blowing-engines worked by water-power, the rotary 
fan, piston-bellows, draw-loom, wheelbarrow, sailing-carriage and 
wagon-mill, crossbow, kite, cast-iron, deep drilling, the suspension- 
bridge, canal lock-gates, water-tight compariments in shipbuilding, 
gunpowder, compass, paper, printing and porcelain. This list, 
which is by no means complete, gives a foretaste of ‘the richness 
to come in later volumes, 





Helping Readers Overseas 


Several overseas readers have written to the Spectator to ask 
if books, which the id difficulty in obtaining, could be sent 


to them. 

The Spectator will gladly arrange for books published in Great 
Britain and reviewed or advertised in the paper’s columns to 
be sent to readers who cannot otherwise obtain them. Orders 
must be accompanied by a remittance covering the books’ 
total published price plus Is. per volume for postage. 
Cheques should be made payable to “ The Spectator Ltd.,” and 
orders should be addressed to 
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The production of this book is in every way equal to the high 
standard of its scholarship. It has been finely printed by the Cam- 
bridge Press, is well illustrated, and has excellent maps. Chinese 
characters are also given wherever necessary, and the bibliographies 
and index are of Chapman-like quality. 

O. B. VAN DER SPRENKEL 


The Last Ninety Years 


The Men Who Ruled India: The Guardians. Vol. 2. By Philip 
Woodruff. (Jonathan Cape. 25s.) 


Reavers of Mr. Woodruff’s first volume of this work must have 
wondered how he proposed to deal with the later history of the 
Indian Civil Service. He had outlined the story of the company’s 
service in simple, firm strokes, boldly phasing the main developments 
and illustrating them with characters conceived in an heroic mould, 
larger than life. But it was unlikely that the story from the Mutiny 
of 1857 to the partition of 1947 would lend itself to similar treatment. 
In this period India underwent rapid change. The problems of 
government multiplied daily. To maintain order and collect taxes 
was no longer enough. India had to be developed, and her system 
of government transformed. The treatment of such complex themes 
as a background to the history of the Indian Civil Service was bound 
to be difficult; and so Mr. Woodruff has found it. 

Beginning rather in the manner of the first volume by describing 
two of the great civilians of the middle century, Bartle Frere and 
Alfred Lyall, he soon turns to analyse a lesser known character, 
John Beames, whom he sets up as ‘that strange abstraction, the 
average district officer.. Beames is, so to speak, Mr. Woodruff’s 
norm against which other civilians are to be measured. But to make 
this method effective, much quantitative research would have been 
necessary and Mr. Woodruff has already made it quite clear that this 
is not his purpose. So Beames slips into the background and is soon 
forgotten in the welter of problems that faced the Service. But here 
also Mr. Woodruff finds difficulty because he seeks essentially to 
write ‘a book about men,’ and therefore appends his discussion of 
problems of the time to his description of personalities. Lyall, 
for example, provides the occasion for a discussion of the North-West 
Frontier, of local self-government and of the Ilbert Bill; Allan Hume, 
of course, for the Indian National Congress. This method, however, 
not only tends to give a false picture historically—as, for example, 
the view that Hume's famous letter to the Calcutta University 
graduates led to the Indian National Congress of 1885—but also 
involves the author in a dilemma, for he has already taken it as 
axiomatic that ‘the empire had now developed to a pitch where one 
man could not leave his mark on it.’ In short, we soon begin to 
feel, as we had not done in the first volume, that the story itself is at 
cross purposes with the general method of treatment. 

Mr. Woodruff’s command and use of detail and his descriptions 
of persons are masterly. He peppers his pages with apt quotations, 
illustrating his main points with delightful stories, often drawn from 
his own experience in the Service. His frequent excursions from the 
main themes are also characteristic. What are we to make of his 
chapter on ‘Pig-sticking and the purgation of lusts’? Mr. Woodruff 
says, The good pigstickers were usually very good officers’, and, * The 
men who hunted most among the civilians were the men who were 
remembered in their districts... We recall that pigsticking meant 
little to the Indian members of the Service, who by 1939 constituted 
some forty per cent. of the whole. Indeed, Mr. Woodruff’s somewhat 
difficult handling of the contribution of this Indian element brings out 
what was after all the main difficulty of the English civilian in India 
in the twentieth century, the emergence of the educated Indian 
middle classes and their claim to speak for India. With this develop- 
ment the Act of 1947 was in sight and, in Mr. Woodruff’s view, the 
Indian system was already out of date. 

Certainly the prolongation through deliberate British policy of the 
period of transition imposed an enormous and unfair strain on the 
Civil Service. «ir. Woodruff blames the Princes and the British 
equally for not bringing about the federation under the Act of 1935, 
and thereafter the Congress for precipitating the partition. To the 
Service itself for its conduct in this period he gives the highest praise 
and, after a necessarily brief glance at comparable systems in other 
lands and periods he concludes that it is without parallel and, by 
implication, without equal. 

Inevitable perhaps in a work of this nature, much of the discussion 
of contemporary problems and persons takes on the character of 
‘shop,’ and is therefore likely to be of chief interest to former members 
of the Service. But all that Mr. Woodruff has written throws clear 
light on the basis of the relationships between India and Britain and 
is therefore of general concern. 

C. H. PHILIPS 


Civill History 


Country and Calling. By W. K. Hancock. (Faber. 18s.) 


Sirk KetrH HANCOCK’Ss autobiography does not end, but breaks off 
without a full stop, in mid-sentence, and this is very suitable in thg 
case of a man who, since the book went to press, has become a 
national figure. The way in which he has become a national figure 
by conducting a mission to attempt to settle key constitutional diffi. 
culties in an African colony, was unforeseen and yet (if you know the 
facts set out in this book) might seem predestined; and this too is 
eminently suitable in a career in which so much else has been unfore. 
seen yet has seemed predestined. 

The son of a remarkable Australian Anglican parson (still active 
and no less remarkable, at the age of ninety-five) the young Keith 
originally foresaw for himself a career following in his father’s foot. 
steps, in a less heroic period, as a parson in the Australian ‘bush’ 
which he loved, and still loves. But his family moved to Melbourne 
and the boy, losing his length at cricket, found an effective length in 
the academic field, and won a scholarship to the famous Church of 
England Grammar School. (He recovered his cricket length suffici- 
ently to reach the second eleven.) After a very happy period at 
Melbourne University he attempted a Rhodes Scholarship on some. 
one else’s suggestion, and this took him to Balliol; nor did he think 
of an All Souls Fellowship until Kennith Bell suggested he should 
enter, on the last day it was open to him to do so. 

Australian, historian, Fellow of All Souls—when he reaches this 
point in his story Sir Keith has propounded the themes of Country and 
Calling, and from them he now proceeds to compose the dialectic of 
a lifework. The historian’s passion, that particular form of lust 
for life that displays itself in the effort to understand the past, hag 
not often been evoked with such immediacy as in this book. Under- 
neath, all the time, in Sir Keith’s case, there has been burning an 
inexhaustible fire perpetually fed by a sense of direct political 
responsibility; he has been consumed by the need to understand 
the kinds of issues which led men to war, and conversely has been 
obsessed by those governing ideas and constitutional frameworks 

‘those qualities of mankind’ to quote Hobbes, ‘that concern their 
living together in Peace ind Unity.’ 

His dialectic of Country and Calling has led Sir Keith a pretty 
dance, from Oxford to Adelaide and Adelaide to Birmingham, from 
Birmingham to the Cabinet Office and from the Cabinet Office to the 
Institute of Commonwealth Studies, from sleeping rough in Tuscany 
to firewatching in St. Paul's. It has provided him with mixed com- 
pany from Machiavelli (‘the Old Nick of Tudor Englishmen and to 
me plain Nick, or in moments of special affection, plain Mac’), to 
Gandhi and Smuts. But these latter great names are merely men- 
tioned, for this is a book rather of ideas and places than of people 
and anecdotes. Sir Keith writes keenly of the places he loves—of 
Oxford for instance (‘I know far too well her dreaming gasworks and 
screaming tyres and crowded shops and shuffling queues’), and 
Canberra (‘Its red roofs are clamorously at war with the Australian 
blue and amber. ... But . . . its early morning light is so liquid and 
mellow that I fancied myself drinking it out of a bowl’). It was to 
Canberra, to the projected Australian National University, that he 
nearly arranged to return some years ago, but in a passage which is 
elliptic if unembittered he indicates how the arrangements were 
frustrated. And so he was available for Uganda. 

But it is ideas, ideas about the pursuit of knowledge, which are the 
staple of the book. He ranges pretty widely from his central idea— 
his own pursuit of knowledge—and indeed one might wish that he 
had carried still further his revelations of his method, of the way in 
which he himself, an individual historian, has pursued Truth step by 
step backwards into the past—‘ backwards from Ricasoli to Machia- 
velli, to the Villani, to Dante.” Nevertheless what he has to say about 
the organisation of historical research, and about university teaching 
in general terms, is always impressive. 

But then this is an impressive book, an Oxford book which impresses 
without apparent effort, and which, like a good tutor, makes one 
feel intelligent and eager. (This is partly due to the insinuating 
excellence of the writing.) It includes towards the end a modest 
account of Sir Keith’s labours upon the Official History of the War. 
The part of this which he guided is known as the Civil History, to 
distinguish it from the Military, and in other hands this labour 
(which Sir Keith accepted as war work) might have become a divaga- 
tion. If it had, it would have been an heroic one, involving the 
part-authorship of one substantial and luminous volume and the 
superintendence of a score of others. But Sir Keith made these 
labours too a part of his theme, seeing that—to quote Hobbes again 

‘Civill History... is the History of the Voluntary Actions of men 


in Common-wealths.’ 
J. D. SCOTT 
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Gladstone Reconsidered 


Gladstone. By Sir Philip Magnus. (John Murray. 28s.) 


Sir Poitip MAGNus, with the approval of the Gladstone family, has 
tried in this book to breathe life into the rather statuesque figure of 
Gladstone that remains fifty years after his death. He was a volcano 
of a man with quite exceptional physical, mental and emotional 
powers which he kept for the greater part of his long life, yet it seems 
almost as though he had been smothered in his own ashes. More- 
over, he was at the heart of politics, and often in control, during the 
period of Britain’s greatest power. He assisted in the change from 
oligarchy to democracy. He saw the birth of the modern party 
system. He precipitated a constitutional upheaval. Why is he 
not more real to this generation? The Victorian period as a whole 
has been made to look older than its years by two world wars but 
this does not wholly explain the dimming of Gladstone’s memory, 
for some features of the period—Disraeli’s career, for example— 
remain vivid enough. Disraeli prolongs himself in his own writing 
which is the preservative in the Monypenny and Buckle biography. 
Gladstone left no such salt for his first biographer, Morley; and 
Morley was too close to his hero, as he himself recognised, to see 
him in perspective. Gladstone’s memory has also suffered through 
the decline of the Liberal Party—whereas the Conservatives planted 
priraroses on Disraeli’s grave and tend them every year. 

In this new biography, Sir Philip Magnus has sought to make 
Gladstone stand out more vividly by describing in detail four aspects 
of his life about which Morley said little or nothing: his relations as 
Prime Minister with the Queen; his life-long efforts to save women 
from prostitution (which were the subject of a hostile book and a 
libel action in 1927); his c4*npaign to rescue his sister, Helen, from 
opium and Roman Catholicism; and his relations with his wife. 
The ‘Royalty question,” as Gladstone called it, sprang from his 
determination to dig the Queen out of her retirement, or to get her 
to allow the Prince and Princess of Wales to deputise for her, as a 
means of restoring public enthusiasm for the Throne. Gladstone’s 
insistence grew. The Queen thought hima bully. Relations between 
them worsened until his retirement, which took place in’ circum- 
stances which the Queen made as wounding as she could. Glad- 
stone kept the conflict secret for fear of damaging the reputation of 
the Throne still more. The affair illustrates Gladstone’s lack of skill 
in handling people. His wife once advised him as he was about to 
start for Windsor: 

Now, contrary to your ways, do pet the Queen, and for once 
believe you can, you dear old thing. 

But on the issue of the Queen’s withdrawal from public life he was 
right, and he showed an extraordinary sense of duty in pushing the 
case to the detriment of his private comfort. The Queen, of course, 
disliked much more than his manner: she loathed his policies. 

Sir Philip also suggests that the Queen’s antipathy to Gladstone 
may have been sharpened by rumours of his work among prostitutes 
—the principal social and charitable work in which Gladstone and 
his wife were engaged throughout their lives. Sir Philip tells the 
remarkable story in some detail, and in fact repeats himself at one 
point. He observes: 

It is an unparalleled tribute to the radiant integrity of Gladstone's 
character that the inevitable effort made during his life-time and 
after his death to cast doubt upon the purity of his motives should 
have been at once so feeble and so ineffectual. 

This is a just comment, but it is impossible not to sympathise with 
those friends and colleagues of Gladstone’s—Rosebery, for example 
—who were horrified by the risks to which this vocation exposed 
Gladstone, his Government and his party. 

The story of Gladstone’s behaviour towards his sister is shock- 
ing. He carried his obtuseness to the point of cruelty. Mrs. Glad- 
stone herself lost patience with him and told him sharply to leave 
Helen alone. Sir Philip is determined to spare the reader nothing 
this time. He prints a letter in which Gladstone thunders at his 
sister for using Protestant literature as toilet paper. It was a pathetic 
act of defiance against her tormentor. 

It will be seen already how much Gladstone owed to his wife. 
Sir Philip makes it dazzlingly clear by his account of the two attempts 
Gladstone made to get engaged before his third choice, Catherine 
Glynne, accepted him. The first two girls were nearly frightened 
out of their wits by the high moral tone in which Gladstone, all 
innocence, sought to commend himself. But Catherine Glynne 
kept hers, and recognised Gladstone’s quality. She tried constantly, 
and with exquisite tact, to save her ‘dear old oak’ from the buffets 
which his simplicity, devoutness, and preoccupation with things 
rather than people, were liable to earn him. 

Sir Philip certainly brings the reader closer to Gladstone as a 
human being without attempting to lessen his political stature. Sir 
Philip does not make many excursions of his own into the political 
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field, though he is of course able to take the Irish story beyond 
point at which Morley left it, and he notes that opponents of Glad 
stone’s Home Rule policy were ‘ultimately less far-sighted and high. 
minded than he was.’ Sir Philip over-emphasises the importance of 
the Home Rule disaster in the decline of the Liberal Party—man 
other factors were at work—and he passes too hasty a judgement 
when, in praising the quality of Gladstone’s appeal to mass audiences, 
he traces a link between the ‘debased coinage’ of Lord Randolph 
Churchill, Lloyd George and Hitler. 


FRANCIS BOYD 
New Novels 


The Soldier. By Karlludwig Opitz. (Frederick Muller. 10s. 64.) 
A Proper Marriage. By Doris Lessing. (Michael Joseph. 12s, 6d.) 


The Soldier is an excellent novel of the last war as seen by a private 
soldier in the German army. The book consists only of two epi- 
sodes, a series of scuffles in the North African desert linked, by a 
short passage about a training centre, to an account of the Normandy 
débécle of 1944, These sections are themselves episodic almost 
throughout, but an action story of this kind can make do with very 
little in the way of plot provided the incidents are numerous and 
exciting in themselves. These conditions are met. In addition, the 
author writes with admirable detachment, making his hero neithes 
a wincing sensitive nor a mere grunting animal. The effects are 
obtained very directly: commentary is dispensed with, description ig 
cut to the bone, and of course any kind of ‘poetic’ guff is eschewed, 
The translation is splendid, particularly in the dialogue. I fel 
some discomfort, however, at the retention—presumably—of the 
original's historic present. In German this narrative mode may well 
be quite normal, but in English it refers the reader either to the 
dialect anecdote (‘So he ups and lays the other fellow out before he 
can take his fag out of his mouth’) or to George Eliot (‘Why has the 
author used the present tense here, boys?’—*To make it more vivid, 
sir!’). Once one has got over this, one is thoroughly entertained 
and held by what seems a remarkably faithful, observant and under. 
standing account of modern warfare, both in and out of actual 
combat. I suppose it is unoriginal to comment that for most troops, 
evidently, the business is not only just as bloody, but also very 
similarly bloody, whatever side you’re on; still, this does emerge 
rather strongly. Herr Opitz is to be congratulated and | hope we 
shall hear more of him. 

Mrs. Doris Lessing, whose earlier work has attracted important 
attention, offers in A Proper Marriage the second in a series of five 
novels. In this volume the heroine, Martha Quest, has just got 
married to a man she seems not to like much. She has a baby and 
he goes off to the war. After a time he comes back from the war 
and she still doesn’t like him much. Then she gets mixed up in left- 
wing politics and leaves him. Now, it is always hard to summarise 
a story without seeming to be offensively implying that almost 
nothing happens, especially when, as here, almost nothing happens, 
Anyone with so little to narrate should, | feel, make more concessions 
to her readers than Mrs. Lessing does with her preference for des- 
cription and oratio obliqua as against scene-drawing and oratio recta, 
her thousand-word paragraphs, and her tissues of abstract commen- 
tary doing duty for characterisation: character, I also feel, is what 
people do, not what they think or in what terms they can be general- 
ised about. There are, of course, some excellent bits of South 
African background, some minor figures are well grasped, the episode 
about the husband in the services is a remarkable feat for a woman 
writer, Martha quarrelling with her mother is always good value, 
there is some shrewd observation and attractive irony, But the 
observation remains marginal, the irony parenthetical, and the 
author’s obvious intelligence only increases one’s fury at finding 
half a novel puffed up into a piece of stodge as long as two novels. 
Even the author of The Bostonians (whom, alas the day, I suspect 
Mrs. Lessing of admiring) might have been expected to get a situation 
or two under way in 150,000 words. 

I need hardly say that Mrs. Lessing is a whole network of streets 
ahead of the ‘average’ novelists whose works inhabit, with such 
appalling profusion, the shelves of circulating libraries (for a year 
or two) or the reviewer's table (for an hour or two). In order to 
avoid the appearance of giving short weight this week, I could have 
enlarged on some recent specimens of the genre which I have momen- 
tarily before me. I very nearly did do this. But after wading soggily 
through this eminently (why eminently?) readable and powerful story 
of human relationships, that stark but compassionate novel set against 
the exotic background of sultry, mysterious Indo-China, and the 
other enthralling and perceptive study of hereditary insanity, I 
should be in condition only for such detonations of hatred as 


would mar the traditional urbanity of these pages. 
KINGSLEY AMIS 
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Poems of Alexander Pope. Edited by 


= and John Butt. (Methuen. 


Norman Ault 

45s.) 

Tue great Twickenham edition of Pope's 
poems is nearing completion. The present 
yolume contains the mass of occasional 
poems and epigrams published originally in 
miscellanies and elsewhere. Among them 
gre such minor gems as the poem ‘On a 
Certain Lady at Court’ and the Horatian 
sanzas said to be the earliest Pope ever 


wrote: 
Happy the man, whose wish and care 
A few paternal acres bound, _ 
Content to breathe his native air, 
In his own ground. 


It is hard to believe that these lines, which 
are far better than anything Cowley did in 
the same vein, were written by a boy of 
twelve. One can detect in them the first 
appearance of a new note in English poetry. 
Their affective quality, more sensitive than 
what had gone before, marks the first 
appearance of sensibility im poetry, an 
emotional approach which Pope was to 
make his own. Yet, he could produce 
smooth social verse as well. Indeed, reading 
these polished epigrams and vers d’occasion 
once again, it is impossible not to reflect 
what an astonishing and still under-estimated 
poet Pope is. However, the present edition, 
when it is completed, should remove all 
misunderstandings on this score. The 
standard of the editing and of the notes in 
this volume is, as far as I can judge, up to 
the impeccable level established by previous 
editors in the same series. 

A.H. 


Birds of Ireland. By P. G. Kennedy, S. J., 
Robert F. Ruttledge, C. F. Scroope, 
assisted by G. R. Humphreys. (Oliver 
and Boyd. £2 2s.) 


It is long enough since any exhaustive book 
on the birds of Ireland was published for a 
newcomer to be assured of a ready welcome. 
In the fifty years that have passed since 
Ussher and Warren brought out the volume 
on which many ornithologists have still to 
rely, nature and the stupidity of our species 
have wrought numerous changes in the 
balance and distribution of Ireland’s bird- 
life, itself only a small part of the ever- 
changing world picture. 

The main scope of this werk is the distri- 
bution of the resident species, the summer 
and winter migrants, and the birds of pas- 
sage. The arrangement of Orders and 
Families conforms to the Wetmore system 
of classification, and the book’s whole con- 
ception has been planned with sane regard 
to the need for paring down scientific 
details to the dullest minimum, and present- 
ing salient facts in the most succinct manner 
compatible with clarity. 

Thus, while it is seldom possible to recom- 
mend any single-volume work as being a 
comprehensive study of so large a subject 
& the ornithological status of a whole 
country, Birds of Ireland really does provide 
& remarkably complete source of informa- 
tion. Such books are only made possible 
by the day-to-day findings of numerous 
Observers, and while such a method must 
Recessarily be subject to certain omissions 
and imperfections, there can be no more 
Satisfactory process of compilation, nor 
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OTHER RECENT BOOKS 





more encouraging indication of the con- 
tinued existence of a truly dedicated nucleus 
of people in whom the interest in all-essentia; 
field work is still high. J. W.-T 


The Window Seat: A Life Observed. By 
R. H. Mottram. (Hutchinson. 15s.) 


IN the Eighties, Mr. Mottram tells us, no 
decent woman could walk abroad in a 
Norfolk village in early morning, owing to 
the absence of sanitation and the use to 
which, in consequence, the villagers put 
their hedges. His father was chief clerk to 
an old family bank in Norwich, living well 
on the premises, and from his window seat 
the small boy could look down on strect 
scenes of a squalor and rowdiness that now 
have a period appeal. He saw congregations 
decline, schools expand, family businesses 
break up or turn into something else. He 
watched the full onset of mechanised 
industry in his city, and also the slower, 
subtler processes of dying away and aban- 


donment that lend a sad charm to parts of 


the East Anglian countryside. He travelled 
on the old, spacious Continent; he knew 
the smell of horse-lines in a camp in the old 
subject Ireland, and the trenches and the 
grim back areas of the France of World 
War One. His parents, in their day, were 
sincere and vigorous Liberals, and he him- 
self has retained the essentials of their 
faith. There are many books of recollec- 
tion and anecdote that never rise above a 
dispirited mumble; this is certainly not one 
of them. Mr. Mottram has many deep and 
well-justified nostalgias, which in passage 
after passage he communicates with purity 
and force, but he has the alert and highly 
civilised conscience of the good Late Vic- 
torian. He loves his place and his local 
inheritance, but is never aggressively pro- 
vincial, and like his parents can grow old- 
fashioned without ever falling on the fatal 
wrong side of the future. He is a gifted and 
compassionate observer of change. 

H. M. C. 


The Esquire Treasury. Fdited by Arnold 
Gingrich. (Heinemann, 16s.) 
Tuts collection of reprints from one of the 
most luxurious American magazines covers 
twenty years and contains over seventy 
pieces. There are 600 pages of text and 
thirty-two of illustrations.. Quantitively 
it is a most impressive achievement at the 
price. As a means of whiling away winter 
evenings or as a bedside book (for the guest- 
room) it will assuredly prove extremely 
popular: it appeals very strongly to the 
unreflective and uncritical mood. If more 
stringent standards are to be invoked, the 
book will appear far less impressive. The 
illustrations are badly produced and there 
is much superfluous editorial matter. Apart 
from Mr. Aldous Huxley’s characteristic 
*Time’s Revenges’ and Mr. Carl Stephen- 
son’s brilliant ‘Leiningen Versus the Ants’ 
(already reprinted in The Bedside Esquire of 
1941), the short stories lean heavily towards 
magazine-formula, the themes encompass- 
ing sex, violence, sentiment and whimsy, 
the styles veering between the sub-Heming- 
way (one example by Mr. Hemingway him- 
self) and the poetical. The best American 
short-story writers—Mr. Louis Auchincloss, 
Mr. John Cheever, Mr. John O’Hara—are 
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unrepresented, and Mr. Irwin Shaw's effort 
is not among his best. The ‘non-fiction’ is 
devoted to a similarly restricted field of 
prizefighting, cockfighting, bullfighting, fight- 
ing (in war) and pseudo-sociological sex. 
Altogether the sale of a million copies 
predicted by the publisher seems an unduly 
cautious estimate. ic. A 


Insanity, Art and Culture. By Francis Reit- 
man. (John Wright. 12s. €d.) 
THE near alliance of great wits and madness 
is a perennially interesting theme. For a 
generation after the First World War one 
school of modern painters were so bemused 
by the discovery of their Unconscious that 
they vied with each other in trying to pro- 
duce paintings like those of pre-school 
children or of schizephrenic patients. One 
lasting benefit of this declining fashion has 
been to quicken an interest in their charges’ 
work among kindergarten teachers, and 
psychiatrists. Netherne Hospital, from 
which this book comes, can boast of an art 
collection which would outshine any sur- 
realist exhibition. But Dr. Reitman goes 
further afield, illustrating his essays with 
examples of psychotic art from Egypt, 
India and the Far East. When he turns from 
singular clinical anecdotes to theory, how- 
ever, he is unconvincing. Gropingly, he 
searches for a means of quantifying the 
characteristics of madmen’s art, and in so 
doing its essential eeriness eludes him, 
Finally he seems himself to despair alike of 
aesthetic and of diagnostic evaluation of 
his intangible subject: an acute confusional 


state has supervened. G. M. C. 
The Lovers’ Pocketbook. By Raymond 
Peynet. (Perpetua Books. 7s. 6d.) 


M. PEYNET specialises in one of those forms 
of comic art which appear so often nowa- 
days in flat, square books. His work is not 
unknown to English magazine readers, but 
this collection by Kaye Webb—intrcduced 
by H. E. Bates—is the first we have had of 
him in bulk. The lovers, nameless, are 
simply e/le et lui to their creator, /’amoureux 
being a thin, lank-haired, prim-looking 
young man, with bowler and umbrella, and 
Pamoureuse a moppet equally ill-groomed, 
whose héight seems to vary with the situa- 
tions she finds herself in. The quarrelling 
and the canoodling, the wide-eyed dis- 
coveries, the frequent exchange of presents 
and endzarments, are illustrated in a style of 
great tenderness against a background of 
park benches and old-fashioned bourgeois 
drawing-rooms. The moods are succes- 
sively whimsical, saucy, and delicately 
sensual (e//e displays a great deal of mam- 
mary affection for her lover), and in many 
of the drawings there is a strong dash of 
nursery surrealism. The artist is also fond 
of disembodied hearts and _ interfering 
cherubim. Most of his scenes are captioned, 
but many speak—or rather whisper—for 
themselves. Like others of its kind, The 
Lovers’ Pocketbook makes an excellent gift, 
but to which member of the family rather 
depends on the page at which you open it. 
Se = 


Postage on this issue: Inland and Overseas 1 }d.; 
Canada (Canadian Magazine Post) 1d. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


Tue brokers’ circular which advocated 
selling British industrial shares and buying 
American would seem to be singularly 
mistimed. It was prompted by political 
fears—an early general election and a 
Labour victory. As we all know, a general 
election need not be held before the autumn 
of 1956 and if it is earlier it will mean, 
presumably, that the Prime Minister regards 
the Consggvative chances of victory as more 
certain. “The list of industries set out for 
nationalisation with which these brokers 
sought to scarify their clients was based on 
the resolutions of the 1953 Labour confer- 
ence. Looking at the results of the Scar- 
borough and Brighton conferences this year 
one cannot fail to be impressed by the 
identical nature of the economic policies of 
the T.U.C.-Right-wing Labour group and 
those of our Conservative Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. In each case the emphasis is on 
speeding up the national investment and 
stabilising or reducing prices. In each case 
the bias is against a further increase in 
dividends but as the dividend policy of the 
board rooms is now happily removed from 


political influence this political fancy is of 


no practical importance. What impresses 
the impartial observer is that the politicians 
of both parties are behind the industrial 
times. In the past six months industrial 
investment has been going ahead by leaps 
and bounds. Board of Trade approvals 
for new factories (of over £25,000 each) in 
the quarter ending June were nearly 70 per 
cent higher in terms of floor space.than in 
the corresponding quarter of 1953. Cheaper 
money, the new investment allowances and 
a plentiful supply of steel are having their 
stimulating effects. There are some weak 
spots—textile exports, for example, are not 
running so well—but on the whole the 
vitality of the fully-employed British economy 
to-day is remarkable. Expansion is the key- 
note. Our manufacturers are buying their 
raw materials advantageously and are pro- 
tected in their overseas markets against 
dollar competition by the limited converti 
bility of the £. We have rarely fared so well 
before in our commercial history. By 
contrast the American economy, somewhat 
precariously balanced, is marking time and 
waiting for some fresh stimulus. 


Investment at Home and Overseas 


In view of the revival of industrial invest- 
ment at home Mr. Butler’s forthcoming 
speeches may well stress the importance of 
further investment in the overseas sterling 
area. The recent report of the mission of 
enquiry into the rubber industry in Malaya 
comes at an opportune time. It is the work 
of a committee set up by, but independent 
of, the Government and the rubber producers 
and it has been excellently done. The 
conclusion reached is that the natural 
rubber industry will survive only if it can 
compete with synthetic rubber, that this will 
be impossible unless it can increase its 
efficiency by improving quality and reducing 
costs, that this entails extensive replanting 
with high-yielding trees (which will not be 
productive for seven years) and that a 
replanting fund must be immediately created 
and financed by a cess at a flat rate of 
4.5 cents per lb. The committee bluntly 
says that this is probably the last chance 
the rubber industry has of setting its house 





in order before the storm breaks and that 
even so the chances of survival on anything 
like the present scale of production remain 
problematic. Malayan producers, it says, are 
up against the American and German chem- 
ical industries, not to mention the coming 
synthetic plants of the mother country. 


Reconstructing Malayan Rubber 


The recommendations put forward in this 
blunt-speaking document are to be con- 
sidered by the Malayan Government in the 
light of another report on the Malayan 
economy which is being prepared by the 
World Bank. There is no denying the 
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importance of rubber to Malaya, whi 
accounts for over 60 per cent. of its 
exports, but if the reconstruction of the 
industry is to be thorough enough to justi 
the investment of foreign money, surely the 
whole organisation of the plantations will 
have to be changed. At the moment smal. 
holdings account for about 40 per cent. of 
the total output. Of the 2,489 estates Out. 
side the smallholdings, 1,886 are under 1,099 
acres and only 149 are over 3,000 acres, 
Surely these estates must be amalgamated 
under Government direction in order tg 
reduce costs and rationalise the replanting 
scheme. Small units of private capital are 
the weakest form of economic Organisation 
for a plantation industry which has tg 
compete with large-scale industrial combine 
in the United States. 


Company Notes 


By CUSTOS 


SLowLy the industrial share markets are 
pulling themselves out of the weakness 
caused by over-speculation and mistimed 
liquidation. The recovery would be quicker 
if it were not for another denationalisation 
of steel issue this weekK—JOHN SUMMERS— 
which will absorb over £11 millions. This, 
however, is perhaps the best of the steel 
issues and should go well, the yield offered 
being 7.35 per cent. I still regard some of the 
speculative store shares as dangerous—but 
markets have a healthier look. As current 
dividends are tending to exceed market 
expectations, a more favourable yield basis 
is opened up and new investment buying 
is stimulated. Take, for example, BOWATER 
PAPER. It is paying an interim dividend of 
74 per cent. on capital increased by a 334 per 
cent. bonus for the fifteen months to Dec- 
ember 31. This is assumed to imply a final 
of 124 per cent., making the annual rate 
16 per cent. At 60s. the shares would then 
return a yield of 54 per cent. For a highly 
geared equity a 5 per cent. yield is no more 
than is fit and proper but it is better than the 
market expected. The paper industry is 
enjoying a very prosperous year—the con- 
sumption of paper and board (excluding 
newsprint) is about 15 per cent. up—and I 
still favour ALDERS (TAMWORTH) 2s. shares at 
8s. 3d. to yield £5 12s. Od. per cent. 


A YEAR ago I was saying comforting 
words to copper shareholders and advising 
them to sit tight and even average 
their holdings at the then low prices. 
RHODESIAN ANGLO-AMERICAN, the _ trust 
which holds Rhokana N’changa and 
Bancroft, had fallen to 48s. 6d. and ROAN 
ANTELOPE to 13s. 9d. They are now quoted 
at 85s. and 22s. respectively. It may be 
interesting to review what has happened in 
the meantime. Instead of falling from £252 
to £200 a ton when Government control 
ended in August last year, as the market 
expected, the price of copper remained 
steady around £230 for the simple reason 
that world supply and demand were roughly 
balanced. There was a surplus of Chilean 
copper overhanging the market but when 
Chilean production was cut down sharply 
in the spring of this year the US stockpile 
suddenly absorbed all the surplus Chilean 
stock. Thus a potential shortage of supply 
was allowed to develop. This was brought 
to a head when labour troubles began to 
affect both Chilean mines and American 
smelters. The recent strikes closed down 


production in the most important Chilean 
mines, American stocks dropped to 4 
dangerously low level and the Americag 
Government dared not release stocks from 
its stockpile for fear of being accused of 
strike-breaking. At the same time the 
Rhodesian mines have been unable to meet 
the shortage because they lack the coal 
necessary for increasing their operations, 
The price of copper has therefore soared to 
nearly £300 a ton against £234 only two 
months ago. Naturally copper shares have 
been buoyant. Rhodesian Anglo-American 
have risen 12s. 6d. since the beginning of 
August. At the present price they yield 
7.35 per cent. (without allowing for Dom. 
inion income tax relief) on dividends of 
624 per cent. which were last covered 1.7 
times. This is a high enough yield to en 
courage holders to stay in this well-spread 
mining investment but I do not counsel new 
investors to buy after so sharp a risa 
Sooner or later the Rhodesian copper mines 
will run into trouble—labour unrest of 
coal shortage—which will put the shares 
down and present a more favourable buying 
opportunity. I would even counsel holders 
of Roan Antelope to take their profits 
in spite of the current yield of over 12 pet 
cent. This is the highest cost mine in 
Rhodesia and the findings of the present 
Board of Enquiry into the advancement 

Africans in the copper mines will probably 
result in a further rise in labour costs. 

7 . * 


THe interim dividend of BABCOCK AND 
WILCOX, being 7 per cent. on a capital 
increased by a 50 per cent. share bonus, 
should bring new investment support for this 
leader of the prosperous boiler industry, 
The previous year’s interim was 7} per cent 
on the smaller capital and the final was 
7 per cent. on the larger, making the total 
for the year equivalent to 12 per cent. on the 
present capitalisation. If the old practice 
were followed of a final more than one-third 
larger than the interim, this might indicate 
17 per cent. or 18 per cent. for the year. 
The shares rose 4s. to 70s. and if 18 per cent 
were paid, this would return over 5 pet 
cent. which would be very attractive for am 
equity whose last dividend was four tims@ 
covered. I referred some weeks ago to the 
doubling of the interim dividend by INTER- 
NATIONAL COMBUSTION which would put 
this share on a yield basis of over 5 per cent. 
An investment in this industry combining 
these two equities should turn out well. 
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(10). 13 Appeal for help seemingly gets nothing (2-2). 15 W hat | 
the Vicar of Bray's parishioners might have heard? (7). 17 Can't 
ail for wine (7). 19 Westminster saint (7). 21 ‘ There sleeps - some 
time of the night * (Shakespeare) (7). 23 A real mix-up (4). 24 Chan- 


ticleer mechanised (5, 5). 27 Breeze in Felixstowe (7). 28 A VIP in 
Carthage, sounds almost enough (7). 29 Where to encounter a bleeding 
heart (8). 30 Rests for Scottish joints (6). 
DOWN: 1 Still life, flowers with pitcher (9). 
(7). 3 Do they work their fingers to the bone? (10). 5 Tart, Uncle ? 
No thanks (9). 6 Leo gets a new hair-do (4). 7 The girl who made 
overtures ? (7). 8 Does it when the summer ends? (5). 9 I'm myself, 
says she, rising (4). 14 Scraps arising from having one’s shirt-sleeves 
too long (10). 16 * As the turns on her god, when he sets, The 
same look which she turn’d when he rose’ (Moore) (9). 18 Reduced 
20 Castile in spring (7). 22 A fresh ingredient 


2 Maclean’s disguise 


course, untrodden (9). 
for transmission ? (7). 23 ‘ Here lay Duncan, His silver skin ——— with 
his golden blood’ (Shakespeare) (5). 25 Flower in 16 (4). 26 Nips 
up (4). 
Solution will be published on October 22. 
The winners of Spectator Crossword No 801 are as follows: First prize to Miss E. C. 
Murrayfield Gardens, Edinburgh, 12, and second prize to Mr. T. H. East, 


Parerson, 42 


3 Lynmouth Gardens, Greenford, Middlesex, 


SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 80! 


across: 1 Tambus. 4 Spoliate 10 Grandee. 11 Revoked 12 Lemuroidea 
13 Snip. 15 Sallies. 17 Violets. 19 Yorkers. 21 Old-wife. 23 Dane. 24 Spotlights, 
27 Yew-tree. 28 Bugaboo. 29 Palatine. 30 Bridle. 

DOWN: 1 Ingoldsby. 2 Miasmal. 3 Undermined. $ Parley-voo. 6 Love. 7 Askance 
8 End up. 9 Peri 14 Gold-digger. 16 Sisyphean. 18 Shenstone. 20 Renewal. 
22 Ichabod. 23 Dry up. 25 Toby. 26 Fret 

Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 


New Version, is recommended for Crosswords 
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2/O ‘THE SHADOW DIVIDEND 


reaches you after income tax has been 
2 per cent., the income tax 
When you remember that 


Your Cheltenham & Gloucester 24 per cent. 
paid, so behind our Society’s dividend stands a shadow 
you would normally have to pay to retain a net 2% per cent 
these shares are as safe as the Rock of Gibraltar you will want to sce our investment 
folder, available on request without obligation. 


ASSETS : £23 MILLIONS RESERVES: £1) HULLIONS 
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IN tradition, 


IN experience, 


INVICTA 
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Invicta — 


JAMAICA CIGARS 
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BOOKS 


By Dr. MARIE STOPES 


On the world’s most urgent problems 


Birth Contro! Today, 7s. 6d, 
(10th Edition) 
Contraception: Its Theory, 
History and Practice. 35s. 
(10 plates 8th Edition) 
Married Love, 7s. éd. 
(26th Edition) 
Enduring Passion, 7s. 6d. 
(7th Edition) 
Change of Life in Men and 
Women. (4th Edition) 7s. 6d, 


From all Booksellers or from 


CLINIC, 
W.i. 


DR. MARIE STOPES’ 
108 WHITFIELD STREET, 
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Get some sun 
this winter 
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WINTER 
a SPORTS 
ZZ 

How about 15 days in Austria 
for £26 3s. 6d.? Just one of more 
than 100 attractive suggestions in our 
new “ Winter Sports” programme, 

Post free on request. 
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WINTER 
SUNSHINE 


15 days’ holiday in Palmas for £36 19s. 
—this and a host of other idcas for 
finding the sun are containe”d in our 
“Winter Sunshine" booklet. Send 
for it today 


DEAN & DAWSON LTD. 


Dept. 43/WS, 81 Piccadilly, London, 
W.1, and branches. 
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Of course, we've some fire 4 
extinguishers, but are they up- 
to-date? Please ask your man 
to call and check them—ahead J 


of that Fire Fiend ! ! 

| 

Address = 
MAIL NOW to Nu-Swift ed., “Elland, Yorks, ‘ 
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Classified advertisements must be 
prepaid. 3s. perline. Line averages 
32 letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box 
Numbers Is. extra i lassified 
Advertisement Dept., Spectator, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines) 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 
The engagement of persons answering these 
advert nts must be made through a 





Local Office of the Ministry of Labour or a 
Scheduled Employment Agency if the appli- 
cant is a man aged 18-64 inclusive or a 
woman aged 18-59 inclusive unless he or 
she, or the employment, is excepted from 
the provisions of the Notification of Vacan 
cies Order 1952 


COURT OF SESSION, SCOTLAND The 
Accountant of Court . ~ 
Comn 
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rative capa 


Institute of Chartered Accountants of § 
land is desirable or other like professiona 





be returned by t ) ) 

LONDON COUNTY cot Ne i POST OF 
SPECIAI ggg ae eg DEPUTY 
HEADMASTER Woodberry wn School 
Btoke Newington N.4 imistres 
Mrs. H. R. Chetwynd 
secor ary school tor abd 
girls be r 
Applicatior 
for apt 














a variety of te aching 
ild be interested in the ] 
secondary education Application form 
EO/TS10 (Woodberry Down) to be obtained 
from and returned to the Education Officer 





(EO/TS County Hall, Westminster 

ridece, S.E.1 by 22nd October (1316) 
MARRIE! D COUPLE required to undertake 
control f beautifully situated unlicensed 


lakeside hotel in the Lake District, the 
man to manage the hotel, restaurant and 


@state and wife to he housekeeper Full 
domestic staff provided Preference given 
t per est in mountaineering 





rambling and similar open-air activities 
Commencing joint salary £500 p.a. with 
full board and accommodation Written 

s supported if possible by two 
references should give full information of 
revious experience and should be sent to 








amblers’ Association Services, Ltd., 48 | 


ark Road, London, N.W.1 
SALISBURY, SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
University Graduate required as early as 
irae ble 1955 as Headmistress for new 


dependent Senior School Salary from 

1,600. Apply Arundel School Trust, Box 
1603, Salisbury | 
SECRETARY WARDEN for smal! home for 
Students with cultural activities.—Box 1010 
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EXHIBITIONS & LECTURES 


BRIGHTON ROYAL PAVILION The 
State and Private Apartments with period 
furniture 8 rooms fully furnished New 
restorations and exhibits. Daily 10-5 in- 
cluding Sundays 

CEZANNE An Arts Council Exhibition 
TATE GALLERY Open till October 27 
Mor Weds. Pris, Sats. 10-6: Tues. Thurs 
10-8, Suns, 2-6 Admission Is 
GEFFRYE MUSEUM, Kingsland Road, E.2 





Programmes of Art Film Sur 
days p.m, and ber 10 
7, and + Admissi ber 10 


* Painter and Poet, No. 3,’ The Story of 
Bpring,’" ‘ Matisse.’ (1281.) 

LEFEVRE GALLERY, 30 Bruton Str 
wii Recent Paintings by Ben Nich 

Dally 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1 

LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sq 

Paintings by Mary Potter and Brooke 

Farrar Drawings by Ronald Searle. 10- 

6.30, Sats. 10-1 

ROLAND, BROWSE & DELBANCO, 19 Cork 

Street, W.1. Will Roberts, Bernard Dun- 

gtan, W. Barns Graham. | 
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WANTED. Cambridge MA gown & hood, gd 


con. Miss Carpenter, 39 Sylvan Rd., S 





ALLWOOD'S Carnation Cu 
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at tits offices, 99 Gower 
Subscription Rate to any address 
1d.—Friday October 8 








